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Ahlberg Bearing Co. 

Alemite Sales Co. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Brattice Cloth Co. 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Manganese Steel Co. 
American Optical Co. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Zinc Institute 

Atlas Lumnite Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. 


Beryllium Alloys Co., Inc. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Brown Fayro Co. 

Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Carnegie Steel Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

Chicago Perforating Co. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 
Coal Mine Equipment Sales Co. 
Columbia Alkali Corp. 

Crane Co. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 
Deister Concentrator Co., The 
Deming Co., The 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
Dorr Co. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. I. 
Duquesne Slag Products Co. 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 
Electric Railway Equipt. Co. 
Electric Railway Improvement Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Co. 
Equitable Powder Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Flood City Brass & Electric Co. 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

General Electric Co. 


These Manufacturers during 1935 used the 


General Explosives Division, American 
Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 

General Steel Castings Corp. 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Hazard Wire Rope Co. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine 

Hoffman Bros. Drilling Co. 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

International Business Machines Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Joy Manufacturing Co. 

Justrite Mfg. Co. 

Kanawha Manufacturing Co. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Knox Manufacturing Co. 

Koppers-Rheolaveur Co. 

LaBour Company, Inc. 

Ladel Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 

Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Lorain Steel Co. 

Macwhyte Co. 


Car Co. 


Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co. 


Marion Stearn Shovel Co. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 

McLanahan & Stone Corp. 
MeNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Co. 
Miner, Inc., W. H. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
Morrow Manufacturing Co. 
Myers-Whaley Co. 

National Carbon Co. 

National Electric Coil Co. 
National Malleable & Steel Cast. Co. 
National Tube Co. 

New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp. 
Ohio Brass Co. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. 

Penn Machine Co. 

Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 


Sales Services of the American Mining Congress— 


Pennsylvania Electrical Repair Co. 
Pettibone, Mulliken Co. 
Philadelphia Steel & Iron Co. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co. 
Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 
Post-Glover Electric Co. 
Princeton Foundry & Supply Co. 
Prox Co., Frank 

Pure Oil Co. 

Republic Steel Corp. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 
Robinson Ventilating Co. 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
Safety Equipment Service Co. 
Safety First Supply Co. 

Safety Mining Co. 

Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc. 
Sauerman Bros. 

Scully Steel Products 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Streeter-Amet Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Sun Oil Co. 

St. Louis Power Shovel Co. 
Texas Co., The 

Tide Water Oil Co. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Toledo Seale Co. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 
Tracy Co., Bertrand P. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

Tyson Roller Bearing Corp. 
Union Carbide Co. 

Universal Lubricating Co. 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co. 
Utility Mine Equipment Co. 
Vulean Iron Works 

Watt Car & Wheel Co. 

Weir Kilby Corp. 

Western Cartridge Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Virginia Rail Co. 

Wood Preserving Corp. 

Ziv Steel & Wire Co. 


What Are These Services? - 


® The Mining Congress Journal 


Leading Mining Publication, 
“The Spokesman of the Industry” 


® Yearbook Coal Mine Modernization 


National Text-Book on Modern Mining Methods, 
Practice and Equipment 


® Coal Mining Exposition 


Largest and Most Effective Exposition 
of Its Kind in the World 


® Metal Mining Exposition 


The One and Only Exposition 
for the Producers of Metals 


The American Mining Congress furnishes the most direct, the most efficient, the most 
economical approach to the mining market ... a market that spends 350-millions an- 
nually, If you care to know how much it spent for your product in 1935, address us— 
309 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HERCULES’ 


PLATINUM 


BRIDGE WIRE 


TIMING 
ELEMENT 


DETONATING 
COMPOSITION 


ok Ordinarily, no one pays attention to patents, 
but this Hercules patent is important to every 
user of explosives, not only because it covers 
a revolutionary new delay electric blasting cap, 
but because it is significant of what Hercules 
13 Is doing for better blasting. 


U. S. Patent 


No. 1,999,820 E.. 


means that something has happened 
in ‘“‘DELAYS”’ 


HERCULES ALL-METAL DELAY 
ELECTRIC BLASTING CAP 


Just one look at a Hercules “No Vent” will tell you 


that something important has happened to “delays.” There isn’t a 
vent or opening of any kind in the single, one-piece, all- 
metal shell. 

This revolutionary construction has been made possible by the 
startling discovery of a timing element that does not produce any gas. 


Because the patented timing element does not produce gases of 
any kind, this “delay” does not need gas-release vents that might let 
water in and cause misfires. Because there are no hot gases, 
“No Vents” cannot burn the explosives charges. Even black powder 
charges can be fired in rotation — the first time this has been pos- 
sible with a delay electric blasting cap. 


These are only a few reasons why Patent 1,999,820, issued to 
Hercules Powder Company, is important to you. For more reasons, ask 
any of the thousands of satisfied users of “No Vents.” 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


934 KING STREET, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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COMING... 
for March... 


The Mining Industry and Its 
Employes 


Increasing Lump Coal Through 
Use of Airdox 


Under the Surface 
Safety Saves Sorrow 


Tax Provisions of the Social 
Securities Act 


Geology of the Lake Superior 
Iron Deposits 


Authors— 


H. G. Washburn 
Federal Mining & Smelting 
Company 


Stephen Royce 
Engineer & Geologist 


William Roy 
Hanna Coal Co. 


P. R. Paulick 
Princeton Mining Co. 


Paul Weir 
Bell & Zoller Mining Co. 


Axel P. Ramstedt 
Tamarack & Custer Mining 


and EVERY month: 
The Wheels of Government 


—a legislative review 


Mechanization Trend 
—a monthly review on modern 
mining 

Of All Things — miscellany 
and high lights on Washington 


NEWS—Men—Machines 
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TIMBERING IS CLOSE 
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FAST — SAFE 
EASILY OPERATED = 


Lowest SLABBING 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY -4834S. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Drilling in Quarr 
with BETHLEHEM SUPERIOR 
HE Diamond Springs Lime Company uses Bethlehem Superior 
A Rg Hollow Drill Steel exclusively in quarrying limestone at 
Tt Diamond Springs, California. 
-” Ae Their regular practice is to drill holes to a depth of 30 ft., using 
1!/,-in. round Bethlehem Superior Steel. 
o—. This is another case where the freedom from breakage, the 
ce edge- and gauge-holding qualities of Bethlehem Superior have 
won acceptance for it. Bethlehem Superior Hollow Drill Steel is 
iis : rolled from inherently tough, resilient steel of exceptional fatigue- 
. . and wear-resistance, combined with the hardness to hold sharp 
~ cutting edges. A smooth bore, free from pits and other irregu- 
it larities, prevents fatigue from getting a foothold, reduces break- 
‘ age to a negligible item. 
hee s,m Try Bethlehem Superior Drill Steel, see how it speeds work, 


reduces labor of repointing and steel consumption. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


OFFICES: BETHLEHEM. PA. 
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WHAT IT IS 
WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU 


YRANOL is General Electric's remarkable liquid dielectric for 


insulating and cooling electric equipment. It is noninflammable and 


nonexplosive, and has unusually high dielectric strength. 


G-E Pyranol transformers make possible large savings in the total cost 
of indoor installations. Pyranol transformers need no expensive vaults; 
so they can be installed adjacent to the load center, eliminating long 
runs of secondary cable. Pyranol transformers are recognized by the 
National Electrical Code, and the thoroughly successful service records 
of more than 250 units, many of them in operation more than three 


years, assure dependable operation. 


Other Pyranol Products — Pyranol capacitors are smaller insize and 
lighter in weight than oil-filled capacitors, and consequently save 
space when installed. In bushings, Pyranol keeps moisture from settling 
YOU CANT BURN to vital points; in paper-insulated cable, 
it tends to snuff out combustion or 
smoldering after a cable fault. Look 
into the possibilities of savings through 
Pyranol. Mail the coupon today. Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


PYRANOL 


Pyranol Can Be Used Only in Equipment Specially Designed for Its Use 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Pyranol — a good water- 
repellent lubricant for 
bearings difficult to 
make watertight. Has 
been used for bridge ex- 
pansion boxes 


MAIL THIS C 


General Electric 
Dept. 6E -201, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Send me your bulletin on Pyranol 


Transformers (GEA-2048) 


(GEA-1886B). 


Pyranol transformers 
A saving of 23% in total 
installed cost was made 


in a recent installation 


Pyranol capacitors 
A service record 
99.87% perfect is 
your assurance of sat- 
isfactory operation 


G-E Type L bushings 


OUPON 


and your bul- 
letin on Pyranol and Its Characteristics 


Company 


Address... 


State 


City 
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INTEREST ON SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


AVERAGE INTEREST ON BONDS 


LET THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


AVERAGE DIVIDENDS FROM 
INDUSTRIAL STOCKS | 


AVERAGE RETURN ON THESE CAPAC- 
ITOR INVESTMENTS 65 


You, Too, May be Able to 
Make Such Savings with 


G-E Pyranol Capacitors 


ROM every part of the country come reports of remarkable 

savings realized after the installation of G-E Pyranol capac- 
itors. You, like many others, may find it hard to realize that such 
savings are possible. If so, we have only one answer—the record 
—a small part of which you see illustrated on this page. If your 
power contract includes a power-factor adjustment or kva demand 
clause, you, too, may be able to enjoy remarkable savings by 


installing a capacitor equipment. 


Why You Should Use Pyranol Capacitors 
Because the superior insulating characteristics of the liquid Pyranol 


result in capacitors of smaller size—saving you floor space that is 
often valuable. Because Pyranol is noninflammable and nonex- 
plosive, Pyranol capacitors afford the 


YOU CANT BURN 


maximum degree of safety. Because the 


service record of Pyranol capacitors is 


99.87 per cent perfect, assuring you 


6~201. long, satisfactory operation. Why not 


Schenectady, N. Y. : investigate the possibilities of G-E 


capacitors in your plant? The coupon 


is For your convenience. General Electric . 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. PYRANOL 


Send me a copy of your bulletin “’Im- 
proving Power-factor for Profit’ (GEA-77H). 


City 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The Miner and the Farmer 


HE miner is dependent upon the farmer for the food which he consumes and without which he 
could not carry on. 

The farmer depends upon the miner to furnish the basic products for the manufacturing 
industry, which prepares these mineral products for the market and thus obtains the money which pays 
the wages not only of the factory worker but of the miner, who in turn buys that part of the farm pro- 
duction which the farmer does not directly consume. 

A good farmer can produce nearly everything required for the subsistence of himself 
It is because of this that farming is considered the most independent of all vocations. 
What has become of the independence of the farmer? 

Starvation and want do not exist with the intelligent farmer and only starvation properly 


calls for Federal aid. The real farmer, of whom we are all proud, does not want Government aid, and more, 
he will not accept it. 


and his family. 


What the farmer cannot do for himself is to keep open a market in which he may 
) dispose of his surplus production. 
How can the Government do this? There is no need to look for a better way than the 
way by which this has been done in the past. By creating conditions under which large numbers of work- 
men may be employed in the manufacturing and mining industries at wages which will enable them to 
purchase surplus farm products. This may be a “horse and buggy way,” but it is a good way and it 
works. 

Let us examine this question from a different standpoint; in normal times farm lands 
within a radius of 100 miles from the city of Chicago are valued at from $250 to $1,000 per acre. This 
value is based upon the fact that these lands are so close to a market where three million mouths are to be 
fed and in which all surplus foods can find a ready market. The nearer to this market the land is located, 
the more valuable it becomes. 

Let us compare these values with, let us say, Mississippi or Louisiana, where farm-land 
values range from $25 to $225 per acre. These lands are nearly if not quite as productive; they have the 
advantage of a much milder climate; farm stock can feed itself during the greater part of the winter 
and needs but little barn protection, while in the Chicago district cattle must be housed and fed from 
stored fodder the best part of six months in each year. 

It would seem that equally fertile land in the more equable climate would be altogether 
the more valuable. Why, then, is it that these lands are only worth 25 percent as much? There is 
but one answer. The inaccessibility of an adequate home market. 

If we may discover the cause or causes which were responsible for the creation of this 
wonderful market, we will, at the same time, discover the most practical means of helping the farmer by 
activities which are within the scope of Constitutional Governmental activity. 

The fact of Chicago is not an accident. Its growth as a great manufacturing city came 
about because the combined efforts of skilled labor, stored up capital and intelligent management made 
possible the production of merchandise at a less cost than similar goods could be produced by competi- 
tors. Its great home market continually expanding called for a continually increasing number of work- 
men and a continually expanding demand for the foodstuffs produced on the farms. 

New Orleans was a considerable city when the site of Chicago was a desolate marsh on 
an uninhabited inland lake shore. New Orleans not only had the advantage of ocean transportation, which 
brought the trade of the world to her door, but she also was connected by river transportation with the 
great Mississippi Valley, which produces half of the natural wealth of the United States. 

The fundamental differences was that the southern city cultivated foreign trade instead 
of domestic trade. Her plans were based on slave labor, upon the sale of raw materials in foreign mar- 
kets, and the purchase of her manufactured requirements in the cheapest markets of the world—that is, 
in the markets supplied by the cheapest of world labor. 

Under a protective tariff her supplies would be more costly, therefore she favored free 
trade and under that system accomplished, to her, a satisfactory degree of success. 

Chicago could not sell in foreign markets. She must develop local prosperity or none at 
all. Cheap raw materials and high-cost manufactured products furnish a basis for large employment of 
labor. Under that system Chicago has made a marvellous growth which has directly aided, in a mag- 
nificent way; the farmers in all tributary territory. 


In seeking a means to give legitimate aid to the farmer a comparison of the history of 
these two cities is well worthy of consideration. 
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Those Who Have 


IF EVERY employed person could be made to realize 
that he or she is contributing substantially to every per- 
son who is on relief, the spread of the present doctrine of 
Reform Through Legislation and Taxation would be 
stopped. A large percentage of our 30-billion national 
debt must be paid—not by the rich, because they do not 
have sufficient money if we confiscated it all, but by the 
rank and file of the employed. They will pay it by in- 
direct taxation—upon every loaf of bread, every package 
of cigarettes, every piece of clothing, every amusement 
ticket, upon everything and sundry that goes into the 
process of living. It has been pointed out that if you 
are one of those rather usual fellows who smokes a pack- 
age of cigarettes a day, you will pay to your Govern- 
ment in a year’s time $21.90. And that is only the 
beginning. ‘‘The power to tax is the power to destroy’’ 
was never more potent than today. 


The Spread of the Townsend Plan 


THE TOWNSEND PLAN has ceased to be a joke. 
While comparatively few persons really believe that the 
plan will become a reality, nevertheless there is a dan- 
gerously growing belief that the Government can play, 
successfully, the role of Fairy Godfather to the Cin- 
derella-working (or non-working)-class. What is serious 
about the whole thing is the mounting belief that Gov- 
ernment can, by magic, create plenty from scarcity. 

It is quite evident that many politicians are listening 
to the Lorelei. Townsend clubs and groups are holding 
meetings with frequency, and with a fervor not unlike 
the good old religious camp meetings. The welcome 
vision of $200 a month is being held close to the hearts 
of the aged, most of whom cannot be expected to rise 
above their need. 

Senator Frazier plans to introduce a bill which ree- 
ognizes the ‘‘responsibility’’ of the Government for the 
unemployed and the aged. It goes farther than the 
Townsend Plan and completely outclasses the Social 
Security Act passed last year—a law which will require 
thousands of employes to administer, and which will 
require the setting up of ‘‘emergency’’ reserves, with 
financial and political dangers that we have hardly 
begun to grasp. The Frazier Plan would go much fur- 
ther. Cost for the first year, it is said, would be five 
billion dollars. Thereafter, annual estimates would be 
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made of the amounts needed to pay compensation. He 
plans to finance the plan through taxes upon ‘‘high 
incomes, corporate surpluses and other accumulated 
wealth.’’ Those eligible will include farmers, profes- 
sional men, owners of small businesses, as well as those 
now covered by the Social Security Law. It would cover 
them against ‘‘all forms of disability’? and would give 
benefits equal to the average wages in the occupation 
in the community. 

Social Security is the aim of all deserving people. 
But it cannot be achieved by substituting the wishbone 
for the backbone. 


The Door of the Supreme Court 


SOCIAL REFORM of a nation through legislation is 
a task attempted by the present Administration. We 
have had legislation to force cooperation of business; 
and legislation designed to redistribute wealth. Legis- 
lation to ‘‘make a good boy out of Johnnie,’’ and legis- 
lation to bring Utopia closer. 


Admittedly, some of the proposals have had a laud- 
able purpose back of them, but whether the aim of the 
legislation is worthy is beside the point. Reforms come 
from within, not from without. We cannot legislate 
a people into perfection; otherwise we should now be a 
well-nigh perfect country. 

The demand by the President upon Congress to pass 
legislation in spite of any reasonable doubt as to its 
constitutionality, left most of the country in a state of 
bewilderment. We, as a people, have looked upon the 
Supreme Court as the bulwark guarding our civil 
liberties. 

The Supreme Court is now in session. Congress obeyed 
the President’s mandate, and the Court has before it 
for early decision several measures upon which there 
was a ‘‘reasonable’’ doubt. Its speedy action upon the 
three A’s, with an adverse decision, was not totally un- 
expected even by the Administration. But Congress, 
undaunted, is aiming to solve that problem by the crea- 
tion of forty-eight little AAA’s. The Court has other 
eases before it: the Guffey Coal Law and, probably a 
little later, the Wagner Labor Relations Act. Dozens 
of New Deal Agencies are knocking at the door of the 
Supreme Court, seeking a verdict upon their legitimacy. 

No matter how politicians may attempt to circumvent 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court must continue to 
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be our protection. If our forefathers, in outlining this 
great document, failed to completely visualize present- 
day circumstances, we have recourse to the people to 
amend it. Certainly it should not be attempted in Star- 
Chamber proceedings. The United States of America 
still belongs to its citizens and to no political party. The 
President and Congress are the chosen representatives 
of a people, subject to their will. They should never 
lose sight of that fact. The ‘‘consent of the governed”’ is 
not an idle phrase. 


Debts 


THE MAN in the community who spends more than 
he earns, who borrows to the limit of his resources, who 
seeks ways and means of passing on to others the respon- 
sibility for those debts, is considered a dangerous citizen 
and unwelcome to the community. 

The nation that spends more than its possible income, 
that borrows to the limit upon its resources, is equally 
undesirable and furthermore betrays the trust that its 
citizens place in the form of government under which 
it is operating. 

The Soldiers’ Bonus Bill has been passed by Congress 
over the Executive veto. Immediate payment will in- 
crease the national debt by approximately two billions. 

The spending orgy of the Administration has now 
placed the national debt at more than 30 billions, and 
it is estimated will be increased to 35 billions by 1937. 
Certainly one estimate is as good as another, when we 
attempt to visualize just how great the debt may be 
expanded. To 50 billions? Seventy? A hundred? One 
shudders at the mere mention of such astronomical 
figures. But this we do know, and he who runs may 
read: the Government is pursuing a fiscal policy which 
heads definitely in the wrong direction, and this fact is 
a direct damper upon private initiative, upon business 
recovery, and to that extent is limiting the number which 
may be re-employed by private industry. 

The bonus payment is an outstanding ‘‘straw-in-the- 
wind’’ toward an even more serious evil—the apparent 
complete lack of effort by those in power to bring the 
national budget somewhere within the capacity of the 
people to pay. 


The Stewardship of the American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is rounding 
out thirty-eight years of service in behalf of the mineral 
industries. Its record is convincing and enviable. It 
is recognized as the national spokesman for mining, and 
speaks with authority upon all problems of common 
origin and application affecting those industries. It 
has just concluded its thirty-eighth annual meeting. The 
officers elected to guide its work are fully representative 
of mining. The resolutions adopted at that meeting are 
the foundation upon which the work of the organization 
rests; they are a mandate of principle and performance. 
Briefly, these resolutions advocate : 


1. Balanced budgets, stable money, thoughtful, well- 
considered legislation confined to sound general 
principles, impartial administration of the law, 
and encouragement of private enterprise and 
initiative. 

2. Check bureaucracy, abandon government by men 
and return to government by law. 


3. Secure to employes freedom from coercion from all 
sources. Let employers and organizations of em- 
ployes be subject alike to legal responsibility for 
their conduct and that of their agents. 


4. Substitute direct relief at reasonable subsistence 
rates for work relief. 


5. Make no changes in tariff rates through trade 
agreements with foreign countries without spe- 
cifie approval of such changes by Congress after 
public hearing. 


6. Reduce government expenditures. 
7. Balance the budget. 


8. Re-establish congressional control over expendi- 
tures. 


9. Use the taxing power solely to raise revenue for the 
necessary expense of government. 


10. Deal fairly with the taxpayer in the enactment and 
administration of tax laws. 


11. Remove from tax laws all provisions which repress 
and retard business enterprise, employment of 
workers and economic recovery. 


12. Amend the Federal tax laws to re-establish the flat 
rate of corporation tax, to restore the right to 
make consolidated returns, to remove the tax on 
dividends received by corporations, to permit 
business losses of one year to be deducted from 
future income, to provide full allowance of capi- 
tal losses, and to permit annual declaration of 
value for capital stock taxes, particularly in case 
of mining properties in the development stage. 


There is no doubt that, with the cooperation of min- 
ing men throughout the country, this organization will 
successfully protect, upbuild and advance the cause of 
mining. 


Go Slow With the Taxes 


CALIFORNIA is in the national limelight because 
of the particularly drastic taxes they have levied and 
their program for still further taxation. Mining at one 
time was California’s chief industry. Today it remains 
as a very substantial part of the state’s industrial life. 
The industry is concerned because of the present tax 
proposals and does not hesitate to proclaim that if put 
into practice they will kill the goose and drive mining 
capital out of the state. A careful survey of the gold 
mining industry in this state indicated that a 3 percent 
severance tax on gold would mean that 35 percent of 
the gold mine operations would be closed down and 
some 3,000 men discharged. Since there is no other live- 
lihood available these men would be placed on relief. 
This would mean that it would cost the state more to 
take care of these men than the state would receive as a 
return from the tax. This does not take into account 
the dealers in mine supplies who equally employ a con- 
siderable number who would be thrown upon relief. It 
is estimated that the value of gold production in Cali- 
fornia for 1935 was $30,000,000, and a 3 percent sever- 
ance tax would be $900,000. 

It is well that the states shall make haste slowly in 
taxing their industries. Otherwise, they may find them- 
selves minus both the tax revenue and the industry. 
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Present Trends In Taxation* 


By DONALD A. CALLAHAN ¢ 


HE present trend of taxation is away 

from direct general taxes and toward 

indirect taxes and taxes upon special 
groups of people and special classes of 
property. The entire theory of taxation 
has undergone a change in the minds of 
our people during the past 30 years. 
Gradually old standards have been aban- 
doned and new concepts have been agreed 
to. It has been an insidious change and 
our people have been gradually educated 
in the theory that taxes can be used not 
only as a means of providing revenue but 
likewise as an instrument for bringing 
about social and economic equalities 
among our population. There is also a 
growing sentiment that taxation may be 
used to punish those who, in the judg- 
ment of the majority, have been guilty 
of social and economic sins. 

In the days of despotism levies upon 
the people for the support of the crown 
were based upon the ability to meet the 
levy or upon a desire to punish or 
destroy. With the growth of free gov- 
ernments, which were built upon the 
_ right of the individual to develop himself 
both spiritually and materially, the power 
of government to levy at whim upon the 
possessions of the people was sharply 
curbed. When our own Federal Consti- 
tution was written the men who framed 
it sought particularly to guard against 
arbitrary taxation. Their own recent 
experience with the mother country im- 
pelled them toward this policy. And so 
they gave to the Congress, representative 
of both the sovereign states and the 
people themselves, the sole power to levy 
and collect taxes and provided that all 
duties, imposts, and excises should be 
uniform throughout the United States. 
They further provided that no capitation 
or direct tax should be laid unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration 
which was directed to be taken. They 
believed that by these provisions they had 
forever secured the citizen against unjust 
levies, and based this belief upon the 
theory that by keeping the power of taxa- 
tion within the control of the direct rep- 
resentatives of the people and providing 
for uniformity in the levies, self-interest 
alone would restrain excessive spending, 
and use of the taxing power to meet the 
costs of government. 

* Presented to 14th Annual Meeting, Idaho 
Mining Association. 
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These restrictions in the Federal Con- 
stitution, however, applied only to the 
National Government, leaving the states 
free within their own jurisdiction to tax 
their own resources, placing only beyond 
the reach of the state all the powers 
which are conferred by the people of the 
United States on the Government of the 
Union, and all the means which are given 
for the purpose of carrying those powers 
into execution. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has been very circum- 
spect in interfering with state tax laws 
which do not interfere with the powers 
conferred upon the Federal Government. 
Accordingly, within these broad limita- 
tions, we find the states restrained only 
by their own constitutions and the influ- 
ence of public opinion as reflected in their 
laws, 


Over the greater period of our national 
existence the tendency in both the states 
and the nation has been to keep down 
public expenditures rather than to find 
new and legal means of raising revenue. 
Uniform taxation, the central theory of 
our Federal Constitution with relation to 
revenue, had a restraining influence upon 
spending. With the adoption of the in- 
come tax amendment to the Constitution 
and the passage of the laws thereby au- 
thorized, the picture began to change, 
gradually at first, but under the impetus 
of increased war expenditures violent 
deviation from the old policy became 
manifest. We shortly began to feel so- 
cially conscious and when it became evi- 
dent that these social obligations could 
be met by levies upon a comparatively 
small number of people and industries, 
the demand for assumption of these 
duties by Government became more loud 
and determined. 


Social agencies, once established, in 
state and nation, became active propa- 
gandists for increased grants and soon 
politicians began to realize that the ears 
of the public were more eager to listen 
to arguments for increased governmental 
activities than to the old arguments for 
reduced spending and less taxes. The 
old-fashioned statesman who loved to be 
characterized as “watchdog of the Treas- 
ury” began to give way to the new so- 
cially minded candidate who could paint 
beautiful word pictures of “Government 
responsibility” and outline plans of taxa- 
tion which would take from the few and 
spend upon the many. The much-despised 
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“pork-barrel” Congressman, who revelled 
in appropriations for rivers and harbors 
and public buildings for his district, gave 
way to the new humanitarian who began 
writing statutes for grants to be used 
in the social and economic betterment of 
his people. The various states began to 
follow the example of the National Gov- 
ernment. Counties and cities became 
more socially minded and all govern- 
mental agencies began gradually to build 
up agencies managed by trained men and 
women who, in the manner of all spe- 
cialists, closed eyes and ears to every- 


thing but their own departmental 
activities and the blessings flowing 
therefrom. 


In this program the National Govern- 
ment aided and abetted. The Congress 
many years ago began the system of 
grants which in these days is rapidly 
becoming a menace to our national, state, 
and local credit. It began with grants 
to certain colleges, a most worthy enter- 
prise. It has progressed to a point where 
grants for purposes far removed from 
those for which a National Government 
was formed have become enormous. 
Under this system of grants providing 
for cooperation between the nation and 
the state, states, counties, and local gov- 
ernments have piled up mountains of debt 
and made capital improvements which 
they are hard pressed to maintain. 

I am not expressing an opinion upon 
this change in the entire philosophy of 
our Government. All of this is history 
which is known to you, and you have 
a right to make up your mind upon it. 
I recognize the fact that a free people 
has the right to change its entire phi- 
losophy of government, but I believe it 
should not do so until it has counted well 
the cost of the change, not in dollars and 
cents necessarily, but in that more in- 
sidious and deadly thing, a letting down 
of the moral fibre of the people and a 
loss of that statesmanship which is 
necessary to preserve the liberties of a 
people. I wish to call to your attention 
a few of the consequences of this changed 
attitude toward governmental spending 
and the imposition of taxes to meet such 
expenditures. 

There is no question but that this 
change has brought into prominence a 
type of political demagogue which is very 
dangerous. It is easy to argue for in- 


‘creased governmental activities when the 


minds of the people are no longer con- 
cerned with the cost. The ability of our 
Representatives in the Congress today is 
largely measured by the Federal funds 
which he can, by threats or cajolery, 
obtain from Congress, executive depart- 
ments or bureaus to expend in his state 
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or district. Our governors are kept busy 
seeing to it that our states get “what is 
coming to them” in the way of Federal 
funds. In fact, certain of our cities keep 
special representatives or “ambassadors” 
in Washington to look after the distri- 
bution of money to their municipalities. 
Our legislatures must make appropria- 
tions to match Federal funds and pass 
specially prepared statutes, sent them 
through the mails from the seat of the 
National Government. The power of 
Federal grants is rapidly destroying the 
sovereignty of our proudest states. 

This has all brought about a condition 
of mind in our people which places a 
political premium upon extravagance on 
the part of both state and nation. The 
emperors of Rome maintained their 
tenuous hold upon their lofty position by 
liberal donations to the Praetorian 
Guards or the Legions. Many of our 
national officials are maintaining them- 
selves in office by securing liberal grants 
to states, counties, and cities. In Rome 
the emperor trembled at the sound of 
marching feet of the soldiery which he 
had created and sustained. Our Con- 
gressmen hurry themselves to interview 
department heads and chairmen of com- 
mittees when telegrams from state offi- 
cials, chambers of commerce, and organ- 
ized special groups at home begin to pile 
up on their office desks. Like many of 
the Roman emperors, they may have cre- 
ated the means of their own destruction. 

We have reversed the ideas of the 
fathers that government of a free people 
should be a reservoir into which indi- 
vidual citizens should pour 
something of themselves for 
the good of all. We have 
reached that state where, col- 
lectively and individually, we 
believe that government is a i 
reservoir from which we shall 
take what we can for our own 
benefit. We organize for that 
purpose, we elect men to Con- 
gress for that purpose, we 
choose governors and legisla- 2. 
tors for that purpose. Can 
you, for instance, in the com- 
ing election, imagine a candi- 3 
date for office being elected 
on a platform of Government 
economy even to the extent of 
refusing demands of his own 
district for the allocation of 
Federal funds? Instead of 
that we shall witness the spec- 
tacle, I fear, of our candidates 
for high office refusing to con- 
demn even the scheme of pay- 
ing pensions up to $200 a 
month to the aged, because Townsend 
clubs have been formed throughout the 
state and their membership is active 
and militant. 

I have come to the conclusion, after 
observing these trends over a term of 
years, that we shall come to a socializa- 
tion of all means of production in this 
country within a generation unless the 
tendency is checked. We cannot continue 
to demand extension of governmental 
functions without eventually reaching the 


point where actual confiscation is neces- 
sary to meet the cost. The arguments 
for sharing the wealth fall easily from 
the tongues of eloquent demagogues and 
they are listened to with avidity. The 
political party which once argued for a 
full dinner pail and later for “two 
chickens in every pot” finds itself out- 
bidden for public favor by spokesmen 
who demand a leveling, not of opportu- 
nity to earn but of the earnings them- 
selves. The old ideal of equal opportu- 
nity for all in the race of life has been 
supplanted by the more alluring phi- 
losophy of equal distribution of the 
world’s goods, regardless of ability, in- 
dustry, or thrift. In the Utopia where 
this philosophy reigns supreme men 
really believe that there will be more 
ease, more pleasures. It is the story of 
cakes and circuses over again and it is 
useless to cite history in opposition to 
such a theory. 

Perhaps I have deviated from the sub- 
ject of taxation, but this is only seem- 
ingly. There is no answer to growth of 
governmental functions and extension of 
special activities, social and economic, 
save increased costs which, somehow or 
other, must be paid out of the produce 
of earth. Such increased costs in the 
past have led to actual confiscation, and 
history repeats itself. The tragedy of 
such events is that it is the weakest who 
eventually pay the full cost. 

Since costs of government must be met 
and since demands for expenditures are 
increasing instead of diminishing, it is 
well to examine closely the receipts and 
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The requisites for new or increased taxation, ac- 
cording to modern philosophy are: 


. An object upon which to spend the money. This 
object must have the support of an organized 
group with militant leadership and must have 
sufficient backing to render it politically advan- 
tageous to provide funds. 


An object of taxation which will not affect directly 


a considerable number of voters, who may rise in 
revolt. 


An apathetic citizenship which does not care par- 
ticularly who pays the money as long as they are 
not directly affected, and who are willing to en- 
dorse schemes proposed by militant groups for 
improvement in services already rendered by gov- 
ernment or extension of functions to better serve 


the people. Local = and humanitarian im- 
pulses are the controlling factors. 
+ + + 


expenditures and to make comparisons 
with former years. While we do not 
want property to bear all the burden, we 
should examine the figures to find out 
whether in removing the burden from the 
numerous class of property owners there 
has not been placed upon other classes 
burdens, not so obvious, but tending to 
increase from year to year without 
arousing the public clamor which makes 
public officials nervous. Perhaps a few 
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comparisons will more clearly define the 
state financial picture. 

I have chosen the state of Idaho for 
the comparison, and a 10-year period 
from October, 1924, to October, 1934. I 
have selected figures from official sources, 
using the biennial reports of the state 
auditor. This is what I find: 

For the biennium ended September 30, 
1926, the counties paid to the state ad 
valorem taxes amounting to $4,728,341.86 
and miscellaneous fees which brought the 
total to $5,108,815.07. 


For the biennium ended September 30, 
1934, the counties paid to the state ad 
valorem taxes amounting to $4,261,332.02 
and miscellaneous fees which brought the 
total to $5,007,794.81. 

Thus we find that the actual receipts 
from taxes on property were $467,009.84 
higher in the 1924-26 biennium, while the 
receipts from the counties for other fees 
were $365,989.58 higher in the 1932-34 
biennium. The total receipts from the 
counties were $101,020.26 less in the lat- 
ter biennium. Distributed among the 44 
counties that is a small sum for each, 
and divided among the individual tax- 
payers it is a negligible reduction. 

To take the place of this sum we have 
had excise taxes, none of which were 
levied in the 1924-26 biennium. Here are 
some of the figures for 1932-34: 


$403,172.39 
Beer revenue.......... 97,390.44 
23,667.73 


Here we have a total of 
$928,734.70 in brand new ex- 
cise taxes to offset the reduc- 
tion of $101,020.26 in remit- 
tances from counties. 

I have cited these figures 
covering a period in which 
each of our major parties has 
been in office to show the 
trend from direct taxes upon 
general property to taxes 
levied upon special groups or 
special industries. That is the 
tendency in both our national 
and state governments. 

Indirect taxes, or taxes 
upon special groups or special 
classes of property, are very 
dangerous under our form of 
government. It is too easy to 
change rates of taxation up- 
ward when the increase will 
affect only a minority. Idaho 
state income tax is an exam- 
ple of this. It was a very 
simple matter to change the 
rates upward in the last legislature. 
The same applies to special taxes, such 
as the tax on electrical energy, the beer 
and malt taxes, and any other which 
ingenious revenue seekers may see fit 
to propose in the future. The same 
thing will apply to the mine tax, if it 
be found valid in the courts. The requi- 
sites for new or increased taxation, 


(Concluded on page 57) 
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HE fanciful story of Cinderella, and 
her pretty much-sought-after sisters, 
often finds a prototype in modern in- 


dustry. In the present instance, zinc is 
the Cinderella I have in mind. Lead, sil- 
ver and, to some extent, copper, are the 
much-sought-after sisters. Cinderella is 
the neglected sister who sat in the chim- 
ney corner, disappointed and disheart- 
ened. I shall confine my remarks almost 
entirely to western conditions, without 
taking into consideration the zine prod- 
uct in New Jersey and the Mississippi 
Valley which, because of their expense, 
grade and quality, place them in a dif- 
ferent class. 


Up until the last 15 years, zine in any 
ore was always considered a harmful 
detriment. A prospector, working on a 
silver-lead vein, would be discouraged 
and disheartened if the ore commenced 
to show zinc, and it seemed to be almost 
inevitable that many of our ore bodies, 
zine and lead, both at Coeur d’Alene and 
elsewhere in Idaho, began to fail when 
the presence of zinc commenced to pre- 
dominate and, in fact, certain areas in 
our section, particularly in the under- 
lying Prichard slates, were considered 
non-workable because the ores were 
mainly zinc. 

The success in dealing with the situa- 
tion came about because of several 
powerfully stimulating circumstances. 
Probably the first circumstance was the 
World War. I know that during the 
month of June, 1913, the price of prime 
western zinc was .2262%4, practically 23 
cents a pound higher than the price we 
have had the last few months. It is 
axiomatic in industry that if you pay 
enough money you can get almost any- 
thing, so that this high price stimulated 
zinc, and afforded certain mines in the 
Coeur d’Alenes, selling zinc concen- 
trates, a profit, in spite of the low grade 


* Presented to 14th Annual Meeting, Idaho 
Mining Association. 
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The Zinc Industry” 


By STANLY A. EASTON + 


content of zinc, and also the high content 
of iron. 

The second stimulation followed right 
after the war—the war was probably the 
most important, because war prices were 
badly needed—but the development of the 
selective flotation not only for the re- 
covery of zine and lead, but especially 
for the separation of the marketable 
products, was a most important step. 
Heretofore, the milling of zinc-lead ores 
by gravity was not satisfactory, almost 
impossible—the loss was terrific, and the 
principal objective was to get rid of the 
zine so that the lead concentrates would 
contain a minimum of zinc, and there- 
fore cut down the 50 cents per unit zinc 
penalty which the lead smelter imposed. 

The flotation was first applied for the 
recovery of lead slime. Tailings in the 
old days used to run 5 and 6 percent lead, 
but when treated by flotation those tail- 
ings were cut down to 1 percent, and less. 
The next step was the selective method, 
by which lead and zinc were not only 
super-recovered from the slime, but kept 
separate the marketable zinc product and 
the marketable lead product. 

So our little Cinderella commenced to 
be recognized, taking its place among the 
most popular and sought-after sisters. 

In the last 20 years my company has 
been engaged in metallurgical research, 
embodying branches of its own work, 
and new fields which seemed promising. 
An organization of research men engaged 
in these problems, which involved not 
only wet concentrates, application of wet 
concentrates, but elecyrolytic work, and 
some fire work. The advances in the re- 
covery and utilization of zinc-lead led up 
to a study of methods which would have 
application to the local problem. It 
seemed impossible that a local new en- 
terprise could successfully compete with 
the older well-established zinc industries, 
both in the East, and in the West, in 
reported methods and electrolytic work. 
The only chance for success in this work 
was to do something a little different and 
a little better than what had already 
been done. Our attention was directed 
to certain developments first begun in 
South Africa, under what is known as 
the Leon Letrange patents, which fol- 
lowed the same purification method, the 
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use of strong sulphuric acid solutions, 
and high current densities in the cell 
room. 

Prior to this time the two qualities of 
zinc in the market were the ordinary zinc 
of commerce, prime western produce by 
retort in the Mississippi Valley, and then 
there was the high grade product by the 
electrolytic plan, notably by the Ana- 
conda Company and by the Consolidated 
in British Columbia, and elsewhere in 
the world. 

The purpose of our investigation was 
the development of a method of produc- 
ing zinc which would be superior in grade 
to any of these, uniform in quality, and 
which would be super-high grade. In- 
vestigation was begun in our experi- 
mental plant, and sometime in the sum- 
mer or fall of 1918 Mr. Wallace G. Woolf 
joined our staff, and from the outset 
worked on this problem. He was a man 
of splendid metallurgical background, 
and had much experience with the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and with metal- 
lurgical plants in Utah. He has worked 
continuously on the work, both in the 
experimental stage, the exploitation 
stage, during the time when we were de- 
signing the plant, working out its me- 
chanics, and finally in the creation and 
successful introduction of the brand of 
zinc which is now standard in the trade, 
and which has been continuously over- 
sold during the period of depression. 

Before embarking definitely on this 
program, Dr. Walter R. Ingalls, of New 
York, was engaged to act as referee, to 
pass upon the merits of the whole proj- 
ect, metallurgically and commercially, 
and especially to work out with the 
power companies a schedule for power 
which would be reasonably profitable to 
the power company, and yet enable the 
industry to live and prosper. Dr. Ingalls, 
and his assistants worked in Kellogg for 
some time and gave the whole project 
careful study, making more than one 
voluminous report. These were sub- 
mitted to the directors of the Bunker 
Hill Company, and to the Hecla Mining 
Company. The Hecla had joined the 
enterprise, largely because of our equal 
co-ownership in the Star Mining Com- 
pany, which is a very large potential pro- 
ducer of zinc. The result was that con- 


struction was begun under the direction 
of Walter Mallette, and production of 
zine began in 1928, and has continued 
ever since, not at full capacity, because 
current prices have not enabled zinc to 
be mined at a profit. All zinc available 
for this plant has come as a by-product 
from the mining of lead and silver ores. 
Recent improvements in the zinc market 
encourages us to believe that property 
from which the production is almost en- 
tirely zinc, or largely zinc, can be oper- 
ated at a profit, which will enable us to 
resume operations at full capacity dur- 
ing the coming year. 


All these developments have pro- 
ceeded in a rather orderly way. One 
other factor has entered into the develop- 
ment of the industry—an external fac- 
tor, and an important one—and that is 
the great demand for super-high grade 
zine in the die-casting art. This is a 
method of producing what might be 
called small hardware stock, relatively 
small objects used in various industries, 
especially the automobile business. It 
originated in Europe, and had its pres- 
ent commercial application here in the 
United States. This industry requires 
an alloy with a zinc base. The articles 
are cast in steel dies, under high pres- 
sure, and the production is enormous 
when the appliances are set to work. The 
first die-casting plant I ever visited was 
in Long Island, engaged in the manu- 
facture of garden hose connections. 
Formerly they were cast from brass in 
sand with a core, and subsequently put 
on a lathe for cutting the threads. 
Shaped and finished, male and female 
joint connections were being turned out 
at the rate of six every minute and a 
half. The device opened and closed, 
and every time it opened one of these 
articles was finished, ready for the mar- 
ket. I asked the manufacturer in charge 
of the plant how many he could make. 
He said, “I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to find out. I would undertake 
to supply the whole word with hose con- 
nections from this plant, and if they need 
any on other planets, we could supply 
those also.” This illustrates the superi- 
ority of die casting over the old hand 
work. The principal appliances manu- 
factured are used in the automobile in- 
dustry, that is, carburetors, gas, hub and 
radiator caps, windshield wipers, and 
many other things on the automobile. 
When you drive a Chevrolet, a Pontiac, 
or any other General Motors product, you 
may be interested to know that you are 
utilizing quite a good deal of zinc, manu- 
factured at Kellogg, shipped to Detroit, 
and back to Idaho again in the form of 
automobiles. 


Without this die casting, the uses for 
super high grade zine would be not so 
important, but the die-casting industry 
is growing. They are manufacturing all 
manner of articles. In Chicago last win- 
ter one plant had an order for 150,000 
small stew pans, and many many other 
articles. The alloy had to be just right. 
In the first place, it had to have a low 
fusing point. If it is too hot, then the 
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temperature will rapidly destroy the very 
expensive steel die. Also it must have 
certain cooling qualities, so that it will 
not creep, or be deformed. 

Before closing, I must not omit to say 
that one of the by-products of the metal 
is cadmium, adding one more product 
from the mineral resources of Idaho. 
This is recovered from purification re- 
duction derived from solutions before 
they go to the cell room. Cadmium has 
had a tremendous increase in popularity. 
The price now runs at 85 cents a pound, 
as against 30 cents, at which it sold for 
many years. Inquiries are coming from 


all over the world. I have had an in- 
quiry from China, and [I have had a 
Frenchman in the office wanting to buy 
cadmium, Formerly cadmium was used 
exclusively for the manufacture of pig- 
ments, yellow pigments, and later it was 
found to be exceedingly serviceable for 
high speed bearings, and it is principally 
used in automobiles. So that from this 
small beginning, and from products of no 
value—in fact having a negative value— 
by a gradual process of research, ad- 
vancement of practice, there have been 
added to the resources of output of 
Idaho three valuable metals. 


@ THE work being done by the Hecla 
Mining Company in opening the Polaris 
mine at depth, is the most important 
development in years in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining district of Idaho—the 
most important in fact, since the Bunker 
Hill and Hecla companies opened the 
Star ore body and built a million-dollar 
electrolytic plant to treat the Star zinc 
ores. 

The Hecla company and the New- 
mont Mining Company of New York 
took over the Polaris Mining Company 
and have acquired, by options, lease and 
purchase, other property adjoining so 
that the combined holdings are quite ex- 
tensive. The Polaris proper, adjoins the 
Sunshine in the so-called “dry ore” belt 
and Polaris silver ore seems to be sim- 
ilar to that of the Sunshine. James F. 
McCarthy, president and manager of 
the Hecla, was made president and man- 
ager of the Polaris. 

The Polaris, years ago, was opened by 
rather a long tunnel which gave a depth 
of nearly 500 feet. The Hecla has put 
down a winze 920 feet from this tunnel 
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and at the bottom has opened a large 
and excellent ore body. The Hecla also 
acquired the Silver Summit tunnel which 
it is extending to get under the Polaris 
winze. The Silver Summit tunnel is be- 
ing driven at the rate of 400 feet a 
month and will be under the winze by 
April. A 100-foot raise will connect 
with the winze. The Hecla will then 
build a mill at the portal of the Silver 
Summit tunnel for the treatment of the 
Polaris ore. It is predicted that all this 
enterprise will be completed and Polaris 
will be in production before the end of 
this year. 


@ BITUMINOUS coal production for 
the week ended January 25 was approxi- 
mately 8,350,000 net tons. Production 
for the corresponding week: 1935, 8,416,- 
000 tons; 1934, 7,259,000 tons. The re- 
port of the Bureau of Mines shows pro- 
duction of 8,966,000 tons for the week 
ended January 11, and 8,527,000 for the 
week ended January 18, 1936. Produc- 
tion calendar year to January 25, 1936, 
30,706,000 tons; 1935, 30,133,000 tons. 
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heels of Government 


N_ SPITE of the sub-zero weather, so 
unfamiliar to Washington, the 
“wheels” of Government moved pon- 

derously on. Progress of legislative 
proposals was considerably slowed, but 
the wheels continued to grind endlessly, 
with old bills and new bills, and bills in 
the making. Congress has been occupied 
with many things: The bonus—the farm 
relief jigsaw—inflationary proposals— 
more taxes and greater borrowing—the 
threat of the United Mine Workers to 
disorganize the American Federation of 
Labor—appointments to the Federal Re- 
serve Board—the “boycott” of the 
Women’s Patriotic League—the launch- 
ing of the Social Security Program— 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Three A’s—and politics 
in general as exemplified by the pros and 
cons of the issues discussed by the 
American Liberty League. 


There seems to be little doubt that the 
President will advocate and the Con- 
gress pass, new taxes at this session. 
The passage of the bonus plus the an- 
nulment of the Three A’s seems to make 
this action more or less immediate. It 
is apparent that Congress is in no mood 
to act upon any general tax plan, and 
that whatever is proposed must not fall 
too heavily upon the low-income group. 


While the real highlights of Official 
Washington were the Supreme Court de- 
cision and the passage of the bonus, with 
its tax implications, the United Mine 
Workers sessions have enlivened what 
otherwise may have been a semi-dull 
period for fast-moving Washington. The 
blasts that emanated from historic Con- 
stitution Hall as the convention dramat- 
ically approved and disapproved, in- 
volved itself in fist fights, and resoluted 
verbosely upon the 30-hour week, and 
other objectives, were heard, if not 
“around the world,” at least around the 
political world. 


Practically nothing has been enacted 
—only the bonus and that over the veto 
of the President. The President broke 
all precedent by the delivery of his open- 
ing message to the Congress on Friday 
night, January 3. Immediately there- 
after on the morning of January 6 came 
the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States de- 
claring unconstitutional the 

Three A law. This 
decision sets a prec- 
> edent for further 


decisions in the mat- 
ter of the TVA, the 


Guffey Coal Act, the PWA, the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act, the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Company Act, and 
the Social Security Act. The Guffey Act 
is to be argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on March 11, 
and it is probable that there will be a 
decision handed down before the ad- 
journment of the court. On the Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act, a hearing 
on the Greyhound case is set before the 
Philadelphia Circuit Court of Appeals 
for March. In Memphis, Tenn., Federal 
Judge John D. Martin has issued a 
ruling upholding the Wagner Act in 
denying the application of the Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company for a stay order, 
designed to prevent a scheduled inquiry 
of the plant for labor conditions by a 
representative of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


The Social Security Board has made 
available drafts of two general types of 
unemployment compensation laws for 
use by the legislatures of the states. 
One type contemplates the pooled fund 
or Wisconsin plan. The other contem- 
plates the individual reserve plan which 
is the general form used in 10 states 
where social security statutes are now 
enacted. It is interesting to note that 
the states of Minnesota, Nebraska and 
Vermont have considered the social se- 
curity proposals in their legislatures 
without passage of such legislation. In 
the state of Michigan, the Governor has 
refused to call a special session of the 
legislature to consider a social security 
enactment. 


The President’s budget for the coming 
fiscal year placed required expenses at 
$6,752,000,000 exclusive of an unan- 
nounced amount for “recovery and re- 
lief.” With the inclusion of processing 
tax receipts, the figures submitted showed 
a deficit of $1,098,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1937. This would make the grand 
total debt of the United States Govern- 
ment at the end of fiscal 1937 a new all- 
time high of $31,351,000,000. 


In appearing before an executive ses- 
sion of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
ganthau made disclosures which were 
publicized by Senator Couzens of Michi- 
gan. Senator Couzens said that the pub- 
lic debt would be in the neighborhood of 
$35,500,000,000 at the end of fiscal 1937 
and told the Secretary of the Treasury 
that he would not be bound by any re- 
quirements of secrecy. The statement 
which aroused Senator Couzens was that 
enactment of the bonus bill would in- 
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crease to $11,300,000,000, the Treasury 
refinancing requirements of the next 
17% months. This was based, in addi- 
tion to the $2,200,000,000 for the veter- 
ans’ bonus, on $5,800,000,000 for refund- 
ing of present outstanding obligations; 
$1,500,000,000 as an estimate of the de- 
ficit of the next fiscal year and an addi- 
tional $2,000,000,000 for relief. 


The Pittman-McReynolds neutrality 
bill now reported in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has been in a controversial 
situation in executive session of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
At the present time the bill provides that 
the “normal amount” of “articles or ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, or 
in the conduct of war” which shall gov- 
ern in exports of such materials to bel- 
ligerents, shall be the average shipments 
of such articles “during a previous 
period of years to be determined by the 
President.” Announcements by congres- 
sional leaders indicate that the neutral- 
ity enactment at this session of the Con- 
gress will be confined to the re-enact- 
ment of the neutrality measure passed 
by the first session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress in the summer of 1935. 


The O’Mahoney-Mead corporation li- 
censing bill has been discussed over a 
national radio circuit by Senator O’Ma- 
honey, and Senator Wheeler has indicated 
that there will be hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce of 
the Senate about February 17. This bill 
increases the membership of the Federal 
Trade Commission and provides the wid- 
est powers for regulation of corporate 
activities including a restoration of the 
provisions of the 7(a) clause of the de- 
funct NIRA. 


The Walsh Government contracts bill 
which passed the Senate at the last ses- 
sion is now before the House Committee 
on the Judiciary with the definite possi- 
bility that it may be reported by that 
committee. This bill provides that any 
contractor furnishing materials to the 
various agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall comply with requirements as 
to hours and wages similar to those em- 
bodied in the old NIRA. 


The Robinson-Patman bill which pro- 
hibits discrimination in price between 
purchasers, was reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Senate on 
February 3 without hearings. In the 
House, the Committee on the Judiciary 
has held hearings on a new variation of 


the bill known as the Utterback bill and 
it is anticipated that there will be a re- 
port probably followed by enactment of 
the measure into law in some form. 


The situation as to a Revenue Bill at 
this session of the Congress is still in a 
confused state. It is definite that there 
will be a revenue bill, but whether it will 
take the form of renewed processing 
taxes (such as the AAA) a general sales 
tax, changes in the income tax or a 
series of new excise and nuisance taxes, 
remains to be seen. The best judgment 
at the present time points to taxes of the 
latter form to procure in the neighbor- 
hood of $700,000,000 additional revenue. 


There have been hearings on a resolu- 
tion introduced by Representative Mar- 
cantonio (Rep., New York) which would 
call upon the Secretary of Labor to in- 
vestigate the alleged occurrences of sili- 
cosis in employes engaged in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public 
utilities. This has particular reference 
to a tunnel driven by contractors at or 
near Gauley Bridge, West Virginia. The 
hearings have developed into somewhat 
of an investigation but have been marked 
by grotesque hearsay statements of social 
service workers and sensational news- 
paper reports. There has been compe- 
tent testimony presented at the hearings 
by representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Health and a specialist on 
industrial hygiene from New York Uni- 
versity. All of the competent testimony 
pointed to the fact that pulmonary dis- 
turbances as a result of exposure to dust 
have been known for thousands of years 
but that as yet medical science is not in 
full agreement upon the many factors 
which enter into the contraction and 
treatment problems. 


There has been much of interest re- 
cently in labor meetings which have been 
held at Miami, Fla., beginning January 
15, and in Washington beginning Janu- 
ary 28. The division between craft 
unionism and industrial unionism has 
been treated by both meetings and has 
been widely publicized. It is 
apparent that the “Committee 
for Industrial Organization” is 
now going to proceed on its 
separate way and that the man- 
agement of industry afl 
can look forward to i 
the work and influ- ” gt 
ence of this commit- f 
tee in future years. \ 
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Old and New Uses of LEAD* 


AM afraid I shall disappoint some of 

my readers if they expect me to pre- 

sent a list of new applications of lead 
which use large amounts of the metal, 
or applications entirely unfamiliar to all 
of you. There are many new uses of 
lead, if by new we mean uses that have 
been principally introduced since the war, 
and some of them will be mentioned 
later, but, as this paper will endeavor to 
show, it is such old standbys as white 
lead manufacture, storage batteries and 
cable sheathing that continue to furnish 
the chief outlet for lead. Even so, two 
of these large uses, storage battery man- 
ufacture and the use of lead for cover- 
ing telephone and power cables are 
comparatively new. 

The twentieth century has seen some 
great changes in the use of lead and al- 
though it is quite true that the manu- 
facture of white lead occupied the posi- 
tion of being the best market for the lead 
miner, until shortly after the war, this 
use dropped in the post-war period, gen- 
erally to third place, after yielding the 
premier position to the manufacture of 
storage batteries or the manufacture of 
lead for cable coverings. Oddly enough, 
white lead manufacture is again assum- 
ing its role of being the most important 
market for the lead miner. 

Storage battery manufacture reached 
huge volumes with the rapid growth in 
the manufacture and sale of the auto- 
mobile in the United States. Unfortu- 
nately for the lead industry, the manu- 
facture of storage batteries happens to 
be an outlet which does not bring about 
the complete destruction or loss of the 
metal itself. Storage batteries, as is 
well known, are returned to the smelter 
or second-hand dealer for reclamation. 
Upwards of 150,000 tons of lead are 
reclaimed each year from old storage 
batteries removed from some of the 25,- 
000,000 automobiles on the roads of the 
United States. In other words, even 
though there are large numbers of stor- 
age batteries manufactured each year, 
they account on the whole, for only a 
moderate amount of new lead, and, as 
one commentator has put it, the lead is 
merely a loan to industry. The same ob- 
servations may be applied to the use of 
lead for cable covering, the chief point 
of distinction being that the lead in cable 
coverings is buried for long stretches of 
time, whereas the life of the storage bat- 
tery is only about two years. This is a 
particularly marked contrast to the use 
of lead in paint, where the product is 
entirely consumed. 


* Paper presented at meeting of American Min- 
ing Congress, Chicago, Ill., September 23, 1935. 
+ Secretary, Lead Industries Association. 
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By FELIX EDGAR WORMSER t¢ 


For the ten years ending with 1930, 
the electric power industry of the United 
States expended an average of almost 
$200,000,000 per year in the construction 
of power distribution lines. A goodly 
share of these purchases went to the 
lead producer to supply the lead neces- 
sary for covering the power conductors. 
In addition, during the same period, the 
telephone companies also made large dis- 
bursements for the rapid expansion of 
their own facilities. The enlargement 
of both the electric power generating 
and telephone establishments practically 
ceased after 1930 and the result upon the 
use of lead in cable construction was 
extremely severe. Thus the outlet for 
lead in cable manufacture, which grew 
to over 200,000 tons per year in 1929, last 
year accounted for only 34,000 tons. This 
sharp decline coincides with the simul- 
taneous drop in the financial outlay made 
by the utilities for new construction, 
amounting to only $65,000,000 for 1934 
as contrasted with the $260,000,000 in 
1930, not to mention the negligible ex- 
penditures by the telephone companies 
for additional toll lines. 

Looking ahead and assuming that the 
use of electricity will grow there is every 
prospect that the utilities will once again 
become important purchasers of lead for 
cable coverings and not the buyers of 
only about 30,000 tons per year, as at 
present. The use of the telephone should 
also increase and, if this fundamental 
conclusion is granted, then short of some 
revolutionary development in the trans- 
mission of power and telephone messages, 
larger amounts of lead should be called 
upon in the utility industries. The re- 
sumption of this buying is very import- 
ant to the prosperity of the lead mining 
industry. 

The manufacture of lead pigments con- 
sumes large amounts of lead each year, 
notably three pigments known as white 
lead, litharge and red lead. The future 
of the white lead industry looks prom- 
ising. During the depression, the pro- 
duction of white lead declined steadily, 
but the unexcelled qualities of this paint 
pigment, used alone or in combination 
with others, and the fact that no substi- 
tutes for both white lead and linseed oil 
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have ever been found at all comparable 
with it, from the standpoint of durability 
and economy, make it quite likely the 
years to come will see a return to the 
use of large tonnages of white lead. 

Red lead and linseed oil make the 
standard protective paint for iron and 
steel products. Here again, nothing has 
been discovered to displace red lead from 
its preeminent position. 

Litharge—another lead pigment—is 
an unsung commercial product. I think 
if you were to ask a group of friends 
“What is the composition of litharge?” 
you would receive few correct answers. 
Litharge is one of those commodities es- 
sential to industry, inconspicuously used 
in important applications, which receives 
little credit for the valuable work it per- 
forms. It is an oxide of lead similar to 
red lead, although chiefly used as a paste 
in storage battery grids. It has numer- 
ous other important uses, such as the 
refining of petroleum, the manufacture 
of pottery, the manufacture of varnishes 
and cements and the manufacture of rub- 
ber. About 60,000 tons of litharge are 
produced each year. 

Other lead pigments called to mind 
are orange mineral, used in making inks, 
basic lead sulphate, sublimed blue lead, 
the lead chromates and others, all of 
which together, account for substantial 
tonnages of lead consumption each year. 

Recently a new pigment has been 
marketed, known as lead titanate, which 
also promises to find a place in paint 
manufacture. Altogether it will be seen 
that the lead pigment industry is highly 
important. Prior to the depression it 
required about 300,000 tons of lead an- 
nually. 

When we come to consider the uses 
of lead in its metallic form, we are im- 
mediately struck by the multitude of its 
applications, some of which depend upon 
the easy fusibility of lead, some on its 
durability, some on its weight, some on 
its malleability and others upon its alloy- 
ing properties with tin and antimony. 
Thus, the heaviness of lead and its low 
cost are used to excellent advantage in 
the manufacture of ammunition for war 
purposes and for sporting uses. The 
durability of lead is used to excellent 
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advantage in the manufacture of lead 
pipe and sheet lead for plumbing, in the 
chemical industry, or in building con- 
struction. The alloying properties of 
lead are used perfectly in the manufac- 
ture of solder, type metal and bearing 
metals. The softness of lead finds adap- 
tation in the manufacture of foil for 
wrapping cigarettes and other products, 
or for making collapsible tubes to hold 
glue, shoe polish, etc. 


The use of lead in building construc- 
tion is worthy of special consideration. 
Here lead is used not alone in the actual 
construction of the building itself, that is, 
in plumbing installations or as_ sheet 
lead flashings, but is also used to protect 
the building after it is erected, as white 
lead paint, which is frequently applied to 
the surface. 

The chemical industries use large 
amounts of sheet lead and lead pipe, 
particularly where sulphuric acid is being 
handled, for lead has great corrosion 
resistance against that common chemical. 
Ammonia gas, sodium salts, carbonates 
and other chemicals are often conveyed in 
lead pipe. 

Our market for lead that has excellent 
promise for development in the United 
States is the use of sheet lead for roofing, 
flashing and similar applications in build- 
ing construction. This is largely owing 
to the development of hard lead, or anti- 
monial lead, containing six to seven per- 
cent antimony, which has made it pos- 
sible to use sheets thinner than soft lead 
and to make it economically wise to use 
this durable metal. Although sheet lead 
is standard for building use in Europe, 
its introduction here has been compara- 
tively recent. This is not to say that 
sheet lead roofs, or sheet lead flashing 
are strange to this country. In fact, 
numerous examples are known of sheet 


lead work erected before the Revolution- 
ary War, which are in excellent condition 
today. But they were all soft lead which 
has to be used in thicker sheets than 
hard lead and is, therefore, more ex- 
pensive. Beginning with the use of hard 


lead roofs on many fine monumental 
building projects in this country, the 
virtues of this material are widely 
spreading as its cost has been greatly 
lowered. It is to be expected that larger 
and larger quantities of sheet lead will 
be marketed to be used not only in the 


Large lead-acid 
batteries provid- 
ing reserve pow- 
er and acting as 
an element in a 
filter to supply 
direct current for 
broadcasting ap- 
paratus at the 
new headquarters 
of the Nation- 
al Broadcusting 
Company, R. C. 
A. Building, New 
York City 


Above —Lead- 
covered heating 
cable under side- 
walk used to melt 
snow and ice 


Left—Lead roof 

on New Jersey 

State Reforma- 
tory 


most expensive construction but in mod- 
erate priced homes as well. 

Lead has excellent anti-vibration and 
accoustical properties which are becom- 
ing better understood of late. Anti-vi- 
bration pads, or mattresses, composed of 
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layers of lead and asbestos sheets will 
be found under many Metropolitan sky- 
scrapers where vibration from moving 
vehicles or railway trains, or machinery 
must be resisted. The Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Graybar Building, the Postum 
Building and the Roosevelt Hotel in New 
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York, the Cincinnati Terminal, the new 
Buffalo Terminal, Pennsylvania’s Phila- 
delphia Terminal, and many other build- 
ings might be cited as examples. These 
uses employ sizeable amounts of lead. 
For example, the Waldorf-Astoria anti- 
vibration pads consumed 160,000 lbs. of 
sheet lead. 


On a small scale the principle is also 
used to dampen vibration of moving ma- 
chinery in buildings. Thus the presses 
of the Herald-Tribune in New York City 
and the presses of other newspapers rest 
on lead-asbestos anti-vibration pads. 
Laundry machinery and rolling mill 
machinery afford other illustrations. 

As is well known, lead does not ring 
when struck and this sound deadening 
property is used to excellent advantage 
in walls and doors which must be made 
soundproof, The broadcasting studios of 
the National Broadcasting Company at 
Radio City used doors made of laminated 
layers of sheet lead and wood. The field 
is a relatively new one for lead and pos- 
sesses numerous attractive possibilities. 
It is quite likely that some economical 
means will be developed for using ex- 
tremely thin sheets of lead in sound 
proofing. In fact reports of the success 
of the application abroad have already 
reached us. 

Lead readily alloys itself with tin and 
other metals to furnish products of great 
value to industry such as solder, type 
metal and bearing metals, all of which 
are necessary to commerce. As these 
alloys are well known to everyone we 
need not dwell upon them here except 
to mention a few new lead alloys. For 
example, in bearing metal the use of a 
lead-alkaline earth alloy is making ex- 
cellent strides where the service is par- 
ticularly severe, such as in the Diesel 
engines in the Union Pacific and other 
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streamline trains, 
States Navy. 


and in the United 

Another bearing metal of new applica- 
tion is a copper bearing high lead content 
product, and is used in Ford trucks, and 
other automobiles. 


Another alloy of recent development 
is an alloy of lead and calcium (.03 per- 
cent) which possesses almost double the 
tensile strength of common lead. This 
alloy is being experimentally tested for 
cables in telephone lines and may ulti- 
mately supplant, in whole or in part, the 
use of antimonial lead for the same pur- 
pose, particularly on account of improved 
fatigue resistance. 

Then again, an alloy of lead and tel- 
lurium, containing .06 percent tellurium 
has invented abroad and has re- 
cently been marketed in the United 
States. It possesses unusually high re- 
sistance to corrosion of sulphuric acid 
and has the property of hardening upon 
being bent or worked. In fatigue re- 
sistance, the merit of the metal is re- 
markable. It will undoubtedly find 
important applications in places where 
its characteristics are especially valuable. 

Still other recent alloy inventions are 
ternary alloys of (1) lead, tin and anti- 
mony and (2) lead-tin-cadmium, which 
are used abroad for pipe manufacture 
because their higher tensile strength is 
said to permit the use of smaller weights 
of metal for pipe manufacture than the 
use of pure lead would allow. These 
alloys have the composition (1) 99.25 
percent lead, 0.25 percent cadmium, 0.50 
percent antimony, and (2) 98.25 percent 
lead, 0.25 percent cadmium and 1.50 per- 
cent tin. 

There are a multitude of minor uses 
of lead in metallic form, some of which 
may be new to you. For example, lead 
is used as a lubricant in drawing steel 
wire through dies. It is used in pneu- 
matic tubes in post offices for conveying 
mail. It is used in the form of sheet 
lead as a pressure relieving joint in 
masonry wall construction. New devices 
for anchoring bolts in stone and cement 
walls by calking lead are being developed. 
It is used as tennis markers and in stair 
treads. In the form of a chemical com- 
pound lead—lead oleate—it will be found 
in certain special lubricants or greases, 
used in hypoid or other high pressure 
gear construction. Tubes for neon lights 
will generally contain over 20 percent 
lead in the form of oxides. A compara- 
tively recent development is the use of 
lead covered conductor cable in heating 
hot beds for stimulating plant growth, 
or underneath sidewalks as an easy 
method of snow and ice removal. 

Large amounts of lead are used in 
marine construction. For example, the 
Normandie is estimated to contain 800 
tons of lead pipe in its construction. 
Caskets are also made with lead. Lead 
headed nails are an application using 
the softness and durability of lead to 
good advantage. Architects are finding 
the use of sheet lead lends itself beauti- 
fully to the construction of grilles and 
decorative ornamentation. Lead is also 
used as a coating for other metals, either 
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IN THE UNITED STATES * 


1920 1929 1934 

med Lead Litharge 45,000 30,000 28,000 
26,000 33,000 17,000 

605,000 972,000 477,000 

* American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 

alone or in combination with tin. A lead 


coated sheet steel is being marketed in 
the United States. Terne plate is a fer- 
rous sheet metal that has been coated 
with an alloy of lead and about 15 per- 
cent tin. Of late, terne plate has been 
supplanting the use of tin plate for 
making cans to be used for holding in- 
dustrial materials, such as paint. This 
substitution is, of course, brought about 
by the high price of tin and is a good 
illustration of the fact that the competi- 
tive price relationship of the non-ferrous 
metals has a great deal to do with where 
they will be used. Another lead coated 
product is lead-coated copper, the use of 
which has grown rapidly in recent years 
for architectural purposes. Last, but 
not least, is the use of tetra-ethyl lead in 
gasoline, which has brought about a vast 
improvement in motor fuel. 


I think I have listed enough uses to 
indicate that lead is found almost every- 
where and that civilization today would 
be at a great loss without this versatile 
and indispensable metal. 


In summing up, I think that it can be 
readily shown that lead is not definitely 
tied up with the prosperity of any one 
single outlet. It is, however, essentially, 
one of the materials for the durable 
goods industries and, as these industries 
have been greatly depressed in the last 
few years, it is quite understandable 
that the amount of lead necessary to 
satisfy domestic requirements has been 
correspondingly small. The future of the 
metal, however, does not depend upon the 
developments of any miraculous new use 
which will suddenly absorb thousands of 
tons of the newly mined product, but 
rather upon recovery in those funda- 
mental industries, suck as the public 
utility industry and the building indus- 
try where no durable substitutes for lead 
have been found. That is not to say 
that new uses would not be welcome. In 
fact, some of them have appeared from 
time to time and now account for the 
consumption of fair tonnages of lead. 
The use of lead in ethyl gasoline is one 
illustration. 

By and large, it will be the old and well 
established outlets that will provide the 
“bread and butter” for the lead industry. 
Of course, industry is constantly search- 
ing for cheaper methods of doing busi- 
ness and the lead industry will constantly 
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have to be on guard for the competitive 
substitution of other products for lead in 
its major applications. Technical re- 
search, which is just as necessary in lead 
as in other commodities, may also develop 
uses of lead that in turn will displace 
other products. But when all is said 
and done, the cheapness of the metal 
together with its combination of fortu- 
nate physical and chemical characteris- 
tics insure for it a future that seems 
very bright indeed. 


LIFE BEGINS AT 65 


@ SOME more or less ungodly versifier has 
perpetrated the following outrageous rhythm- 
ical ditty on the sacrosanct Townsend plan and 
it is now making the rounds of our exchanges. 
Since permits from divers quarters have been 
pouring in on me to continue my poetical 
quotations from time to time in this column, | 
shall join the ranks of the scribes who believe 
that a good piece of doggerel should have an 
additional boost now and then: 

Cheer up, Grandma, don’t you cry, 
You’ll wear diamonds by and by 

When the Townsend plan goes through, 
How we all shall envy you. 

Uncle Sam has money mills, 

Made to grind out brand new bills. 

He will champion your cause, 

With his old-age pension laws. 

You will find the poor relations 

Sticking like the League of Nations; 
No more worry over bills, 

Butcher’s duns nor doctor’s pills, 

No more panic over rent, 

Leave that to the Government. 

You can soar away full-fledged, 

With the over-priv-i-leged. 

Dine on squab and caviar, 

Sport a streamline motor car. 

When the blizzards “bliz” a bit, 

Off to Palm Beach gaily flit; 

Lead a life on pleasure bent, 

But you must spend every cent. 
Whoopee! Grandma! Keep alive, 

Life begins at 65! 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
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New USES for COPPER® 


By B. B. CADDLE + 


OPPER, oldest of the metals of com- 
merce, was first mined and used by 
man before the days of Menes, the 

first Egyptian king who reigned about 
4500 B.c. Through the flight of centuries 
the fragments of history left to us by 
primitive man are fragments of copper. 
His copper hatchets, his knives and cop- 
per spear heads and his few crude cop- 
per appliances for toil and comfort tell 
us all that is known of that evolutionary 
period of civilization. 

Historians tell us that copper was first 
found by a half-savage tribe that inhabi- 
ted the Island of Cyprus. The metal 
was so useful that it became their most 
choice possession. They named it in 
honor of their Island home—the “Cyprian 
Metal.” It has kept that name through 
the ages and our tongues have changed 
it to “copper.” 

It was in the last ice age in America 
that copper nuggets were broken off the 
exposed lodes in the Great Lakes regions 
and carried south over an area of some 
70,000 square miles. The deposits were 
rolled around and washed down into 
streams. The Indians found the nuggets 
and like the half-savage tribe of Cyprus 
started hammering them into implements 
of war and then for commercial purposes. 
They make bracelets, beads, fish-hooks, 
needles with eyes, and other objects 
which had been impossible to make out of 
flint. 

Long after this discovery the Indians 
found the mother deposits in the Great 
Lakes territory and followed the out- 
croppings of native copper into the earth 
for considerable depths. The most cele- 
brated relic of the ancient miners is the 
Ontonagon copper boulder in the Na- 
tional Museum. Its greatest length is 
3 ft. 8 in., its breadth being 3 ft. 4 in. 
The weight is about 3 tons. This par- 
ticular boulder was known in 1766. It 
was removed to the National Museum 
in 1858 to remain there for all time as a 
monument to the industry of the earliest 
Americans, 

Modern exploration into the remnants 
of ancient civilization discloses that cop- 
per and its alloys, brass and bronze, were 
closely linked with the progress of the 
dim ages. Copper pipe used for con- 
veying water has been unearthed in 
Egyptian ruins that date back more 
than 5,400 years. Archaeologists have 

* Paper presented at meeting of American 
Mining Congress, Chicago, Ill, Sept. 28, 1935. 


t Secretary, Copper and Brass Research Assn. 


also found in Egyptian ruins pictures of 
crude furnaces and bellows which reveal 
ancient methods of copper smelting. 

Among the treasured landmarks of 
America’s rise to national existence is 
the Liberty Bell, cast of bronze; and 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, which has a copper 
roof. Benjamin Franklin invented the 
lightning rod of copper, while Fulton had 
a copper boiler in the Clermont, the first 
steamship. 

Without copper there would not be 
possible today most modern inventions 
which have made this the greatest age 
in all the history of all the world. Mod- 
ern civilization would falter, for copper 
permeates all modern progress. In every- 
day life it is the agent of business and 
industry and the promoter of our com- 
forts and conveniences. 

There are many new uses for this age- 
old metal due to the fact that there are 
comparatively few modern inventions or 
new industries that do not depend on it 
or one of its alloys. 

From the dawn of civilization on down 
through the ages man has exerted his 
ingenuity to keep water cool and to pre- 
serve food during torrid weather. Fres- 
coes unearthed in Egypt depict slaves 
fanning porous jars more than 4,500 
years ago. That was perhaps the first 
method of keeping water cool during hot 
weather. 

The natural method of refrigeration 
was known centuries ago. Delving into 
early history, one finds that ice was used 
as a luxury and as a medicine by Hip- 
poecrates who descended from Aescu- 
lapius. Hippocrates was born on the 
Island of Cos about 460 B. C. He was 
considered the most celebrated of Greek 
physicians. His works were quoted by 
Plato and Aristotle. 

When the early settlers came to the 
New World, those who settled in New 
England constructed ice houses and dur- 
ing the winter months harvested ice 
from lakes, rivers, and ponds. Each 
family had a sufficient tonnage stored 
away to provide for them during the 
long summer months and until winter 
again descended. Those who resided in 
the southlands or trekked westward to 
the arid territories, built cellars in the 
earth so that the moisture from spring 
water would preserve foodstuffs during 
the summer months. 

Through rapid progress made by mod- 
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An interesting 

tooling of sheet Copper, a popular 

medium for artists in metal because 

of its extreme workability and rich, 
warm appearance 
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ern invention, mechanical refrigeration 
was discovered several years ago. To- 
day it is the “baby giant” of new indus- 
tries. Operated either by electricity, gas 
or kerosene, millions of these refrigera- 
tors are in use in every civilized country 
of the world and are even in use in for- 
merly impenetrable jungles. 

When the Martin Johnsons recently 
left for northern Borneo to take motion 
pictures of wild animals and other 
jungle creatures in heretofore unexplored 
portions of that country, they took with 
them two mechanical refrigerators oper- 
ated with kerosene, one for the preserva- 
tion of foodstuffs and the other to keep 
their films at an even temperature. 

The Johnsons will live on a giant 
bamboo raft moored along the banks of 
the Kinabatangan, the principal river of 
northern Borneo. This is cited as an il- 
lustration of the fact that mechanical 
refrigeration is being used throughout 
the world. 

Millions and millions of mechanical re- 
frigerators are in use not only in every 
country of the world, but also on steam- 
ships that ply the Seven Seas. They are 
utilized by hotels, restaurants, railroads, 
steamships, clubs, and in the home. This 
is one of the newer uses of copper and 
its alloys. It is estimated that almost 
50,000,000 pounds of this metal will be 
consumed by American manufacturers of 
mechanical refrigerators during 1935. 

Air conditioning is another new indus- 
try that is possible through the use of 
copper and copper alloys. It will con- 
sume several million pounds of these 
metals during the present year and that 
tonnage will be greatly augmented in 
the event of improved business condi- 
tions during 1936. It would be a rather 
hazardous undertaking to even predict 
what the potential market for air condi- 
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When Captain Kidd and other infamous pirates 
plied their nefarious trade on the Spanish Main in 
days of old, their ships as well as those of the Spanish 
galleons on which they preyed were illuminated with 
Copper lanterns. Because this ageless metal could 
not rust many such lanterns saw more than a century 


of service 


tioning will amount to in the years to 
come. 


When the early pioneers blazed the 
trail across the continent in covered 
wagons, they not only faced hostile 
tribes of Indians with whom many bat- 
tles were fought, but met a more deadly 
foe in the intense heat of the desert 
country. Historians tell us that more 
deaths were caused by heat and bad 
water than by the arrows of the red men. 
Then came the transcontinental railroad 
which afforded not only much faster 
means of transportation but also much 
safer and more comfortable. 

But there are few of us who years 
ago traveled across desert country in 
summer on even a crack train who have 
not complained of the heat and discom- 
fort of dirt and sand sweeping into win- 
dows. Today all crack continental trains 
and most all others are air conditioned 
and the temperature can be maintained 
at 70 degrees F. when the mercury is 
flirting with the 120-degree mark out- 
side. It is estimated that before the 
close of 1935 about 8,000 railroad cars 
will feature air conditioning. Of that 
number more than 5,000 cars will be air 
conditioned this year alone. That is 
nearly twice the number air conditioned 
since the Baltimore & Ohio placed the 
first modern car in service during the 
summer of 1930. To date more than 
5,000,000 pounds of copper have been 
used in air conditioning railroad cars. 


There are today few up-to-date and 
modern theaters and restaurants that are 
not air conditioned. Hotels are not only 
air conditioning their restaurants and 
bars, but also many of them are air 
conditioning rooms. Clubs are also air 
conditioning restaurants and bars and 
also many of their private dining rooms 
and apartments. Steamship lines have 
and are air conditioning their dining 
saloons and will soon turn to the air con- 
ditioning of staterooms. 

Numerous retail stores throughout the 
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land are being 
air - conditioned, 
and the few dozen 
of air-conditioned 
homes will soon 
be augmented by 
many thousands, 
until it will only 
be a compara- 
tively short space 
of time until the 
number will be 
counted by the 
hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

The automobile 
industry has al- 
ways been a large 
consumer of cop- 
per. The new 
streamline and 
other type models 
of 1935 have 
many important 
parts made of 
copper and cop- 
per alloys. There 
has been a phenomenal expansion in the 
automobile market this year, with indica- 
tions that more cars will be sold than 
perhaps in any year since the depression 
was first felt some six years ago. Not- 
withstanding the shifts of the market 
during the past half dozen years from 
one make of car to another in their 
relative popularity, the change in the 
materials used for various items, and 
changes in general design, the average 
amount of copper used in the manufac- 
ture of the typical automobile has re- 
mained most constant. 

In the first eight months of the pres- 
ent year more than 2,800,000 cars were 
manufactured. That exceeds by 100,000 
the total for the entire year of 1934 and 
is about 30 percent ahead of the total for 
the same period last year. With the pro- 
duction of new models now getting under 


way rapidly, and the New York, Chicago 
and other shows soon to be held, it is 
believed that another buying wave will 
soon be inaugurated and that perhaps 
there will be a much larger number of 
cars sold during 1936 than during the 
present year. Authorities estimate that 
the sale of automobiles in 1935 will ex- 
ceed 3,700,000 cars. From the stand- 
point of copper, there will be an increase 
in sales this year of more than 30 per- 
cent and the total copper used by the 
automobile industry will approximate 
some 200,000,000 pounds. That is a very 
sizeable increase over the depression low 
of a few years ago. 

The amendments to the National Hous- 
ing Act covering the extension of mod- 
ernization credit for improvement, con- 
version or equipment of commercial 
properties from $2,000 to $50,000 is stim- 
ulating both new construction and re- 
habilitation of properties. The building 
industry has been dealt a severe blow as 
a result of the depression but there are 
signs of an early return to normalcy, 
with the result that it is estimated more 
than 160,000,000 pounds of copper will 
be consumed in that field during the 
present year. With the Federal Gov- 
ernment exerting every effort through 
the Federal Housing Administration to 
make its Better Building Program a suc- 
cess, the volume of construction and re- 
modeling during 1936 should be greatly 
in excess of that of the present year. 
The tonnage of copper in this field dur- 
ing 1936 should exceed 200,000,000 
pounds. 

There are many new uses for copper 
in the building field. The standard sheet 
weighs 16 ounces a square foot, while 
this new sheet weighs only 10 ounces. 
It is an economical roofing material and 
as a result an individual who wishes to 
use copper for roofing homes and has 
been somewhat hesitant in doing so be- 
cause of cost will be interested in this 
new product. It is expected to find a 
very large market in the construction 


There is nothing radical in the appearance of this home despite its metallic 
construction. Outside walls are coated with a special paint 
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of low cost homes and also in repairs to 
roofs. 

Recently an electro sheet copper was 
invented which is being marketed at a 
moderate cost per pound and is being 
generally used for weatherproofing and 
dampproofing. Where basements are not 
adequately dampproofed, the penetration 
of moisture through exterior walls and 
floors, and the usual lack of sunlight and 
ventilation is apt to produce an unhealth- 
ful and humid atmosphere, which pene- 
trates through unprotected floor con- 
struction into the living space of the 
house, 

This new electro sheet offers a durable 
and inexpensive method of dampproofing. 
Since the walls and roof of a house are 
intended to provide shelter from rain and 
sunlight, also to protect against heat, 
cold, wind, dust and dampness, it is fit- 
ting to analyze the fundamentals of in- 
sulation so as to find the most economi- 
cal system for efficiently weatherproofing 
a house. 

A single ply of one-ounce electro sheet 
copper will provide an air-tight barrier. 

This electro sheet copper is an excel- 
lent insulation material against the 
transference of heat or cold due to the 
thermal conductivity of the materials 
comprising the walls of buildings. 

Electro sheet copper is also an excel- 
lent material for covering wooden shin- 
gles and can also be utilized for built-up 
roofings. As a matter of fact it is today 
being widely used as a built-up roofing 
material and has the durability of this 
age-old metal with low cost. It is easy 
to apply and has a smooth appearance. 

This thin electrolytic copper is being 
used for interior decorations, including 
walls and ceilings. This material is also 
used for floor coverings. In fact the 
manifold uses for this sheet copper in- 
cludes Christmas and greeting cards. 

These are but a few of its present- 
day uses, but it will undoubtedly be used 
in the days to come for many other pur- 
poses, both in industry and in the arts. 

In addition to the uses of copper so 
far mentioned in building, may be added 
an increased tonnage of copper for flash- 
ings, gutters and downspouts, copper and 
brass pipe and copper tubing for water 
lines, solid brass and bronze hardware 
and lighting fixtures, and bronze insect 
screen cloth. Just as building increases 
under the activities of FHA, just so will 


All-Copper brine tank coil for railroad air-conditioning. 


the consumption of copper and its many 
alloys be increased in this particular 
field. 


Termites, a tropical insect that invaded 
California several years ago and became 
more destructive than the 17-year locusts, 
have spread to every state in the Union 
with the possible exception of the Da- 
kotas. It is estimated by governmental 
authorities that these winged pests which 
invade many types of building, are de- 
stroying $50,000,000 worth of property 
annually. Because of their destructive- 
ness, the United States Government, 
through the Department of Agriculture 
as well as many state agricultural de- 
partments, is conducting extensive re- 
search in an effort to stamp them out, 
just as they devised means of combating 
the white ant, the Japanese beetle and 
other coleopterous insects. 


The termite is closely related to the 
cockroach family. A queen can lay as 
many as 35,000 eggs a day. The aver- 
age life of a queen ranges from 5 to 15 
years. It would require considerable of 
a mathematician with the aid of an add- 
ing machine to arrive at an accurate to- 
tal. If the little lady kept up her bat- 
ting average throughout the year at the 
daily rate she is capable of, she would 
lay some 12,775,000 eggs, and if these 
were all hatched, each queen would cer- 
tainly have a large army of offspring. 
The egg-laying ability of the queen is a 
striking illustration of how fast these 
insects spread and why they are spread- 
ing to every section of the United 
States. According to the best known au- 
thorities on termites—their prevention 
and control—ordinary spraying affords 
only temporary relief. One of the best 
known weapons against these insects is 
the placing of copper or copper alloy 
shields between the foundation walls 
and the superimposed woodwork of the 
building. These 
shields cover the 
top of the ma- 
sonry and project 
2 in. straight out 
beyond each side 
of the wall, with 
the edges then 
flanged down- 
ward at an angle 
of 45 degrees. 
Wood posts mak- 
ing contact with 
ground are pro- 
tected against 
termite attacks 
by being capped 
at the base with 
copper, which is 
extended upward 
to end in project- 
ing shields at a 
point about 18 in. 
above the ground. 
Pipes should also 
be shielded, be- 
cause these in- 
sects will build 
shelter tubes up 
the exterior of 
piping, to enable 
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A Normandie pitcher with brilliant, 
nontarnishing chromium finish over 
base of rustproof Copper. 


them to reach woodwork. Copper can- 
not rust; affords permanent protection. 

There are, of course, many other new 
uses for copper through the invention of 
labor-saving devices, gadgets, etc. In 
closing our resume we would like to tell 
you something of a new use for copper 
by an industry that consumes the small- 
est tonnage of metal. We were not 
aware of this new market until recently 
when we walked into a flea circus being 
shown on Broadway—New York’s Gay 
White Way. Once inside the circus “big 
top,” we found the performing fleas go- 
ing through their paces very much after 
the manner of animals and sea mammals 
of the biggest show on earth. One of 
the big “huskies” was pulling a toy can- 
non across the paper, the cannon weigh- 
ing five times as much as the flea, which 
gives you some idea of the strength of 
this husky little insect. The flea was 
harnessed to the cannon by a thin object 
and upon close scrutiny we discovered it 
was a copper wire about the size of a 
human hair. Becoming curious, we asked 
the trainer “why the copper?” and were 
informed that the first step in training a 
flea is to put a copper wire around his 
neck and twist it closely without choking 
the insect. Each flea wears a copper col- 
lar and by this means the trainer is able 
to put them through their tricks. 


A CORRECTION 


@ THE EDITORIAL, “As We Face the 
New Year,” on page 11 of the January 
issue of the JOURNAL, cited total U. S. 
production (1800-1934) of gold as more 
than one billion ounces; silver as 12 
billion ounces; zine as 40 billion pounds; 
copper as 11 billion pounds; and lead as 
136 billion pounds. These figures related 
to world production. The United States 
figures are as follows: Gold, 229,301,000 
ounces; silver, 3,275,891,000 ounces; 
zinc, 27,649,630,000 pounds; copper, 
46,974,051,000 pounds; and lead, 39,015,- 
184,000 pounds. 
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NEW MARKETS and USES of ZINC* 


REAT evolutionary changes have 
G been taking place in the zinc indus- 

try in the past 20 years. These 
changes have been so extensive and so 
far reaching as to make these 20 years 
an outstanding period in the history of 
this industry. 

During this time the flotation process 
has given the industry an additional ore 
supply and the fuming processes have 
enabled the smelters to recover zinc from 
products formerly considered waste. The 
electrolytic process has made it possible 
to establish zine recovery plants in the 
western mining districts, which has been 
a direct benefit not only to the western 
zine ore producers, but it has also re- 
sulted in the production of high purity 
metal from ore which in the past pro- 
duced only common metal. The result 
has been to increase the supply of high 
purity metal which previously had been 
limited. Finally, near the close of this 
period, there has been perfected the con- 
tinuous distilling smelting process. This 
pyrometallurgical process also produces 
a high purity metal, and its economy has 
been recognized both here and abroad. 
There are now a number of these con- 
tinuous distilling smelting units in suc- 
cessful commercial operation and others 
are under construction. 


The purity of the high grade metallic 
zinc (99.99+% zinc), now produced by 
both the electrolytic and pyrometallurgi- 
cal methods has led to the development 
of zinc rich alloys for die castings. These 
alloys, containing 93 percent to 95 per- 
cent high purity zinc metal are, to a 
large extent, the result of the work of 
the Research Department of the New 
Jersey Zinc Company. They possess 
properties never before associated with 
zinc in any form. By using these alloys, 
in the casting of metal in steel dies, it 
is now possible to die cast intricate, as 
well as simple parts, by automatic ma- 
chinery, at a rate more rapid than is 
possible with any other method or ma- 
terial. Thus has zinc entered the mass 
production field with a product which is 
much stronger than cast brass, nearly 
twice as strong as cast iron, nearly as 
strong as soft steel and stiffer in thin 
sections, 

The automotive industry is a large 
user of zine alloy die castings in such 
hardware as door handles, hinges, radia- 
tor ornaments and other parts for the 
exterior and interior of the car, includ- 


* Presented at the Metal Mining Convention and 
Exposition, the American Mining Congress, in 
Chicago, September 23, 1935. 

+ Assistant General Manager of Mines of the 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
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ing even such major parts as windshield 


frames and stanchions and _ radiator 
grilles. Beneath the hood there are die 
cast carburetors, fuel pumps, vacuum 


brake mechanisms and other parts. 

In addition to automotive parts, there 
are numerous other articles which are 
zine alloy die castings, such as handles 
and frames of many hand tools and 
gears, pulleys, frames, and other parts 
of many small power tools. Also parts 
of household appliances, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners and electric 
fans are now made of zinc die casting. 
Many of these zinc die-cast articles are 
now plated or are marketed in colored 
finishes and we may include toys, novel- 
ties, clock cases and safety razors. 

High purity metal is of increasing im- 
portance in galvanizing. It has been 
thoroughly established that adequate pro- 
tection of steel, for long periods, can be 
accomplished only by zine coatings which 
are thick, and when thick coatings must 
adhere to steel which is flexed, during 
fabrication or use, the coating must be of 
high purity zinc. Telephone wire, which 
must bend on its own diameter without 
rupture of the zinc coating, is an excel- 
lent example and corrugated culverts is 
another. 

More exacting demands have led to 
the extensive use of high purity zinc in 
brass manufacturing because of the im- 
proved working characteristics of the 
brass so obtained. 

Thus the production of high purity 
metal has resulted in new zinc products, 
new uses for these products and an en- 
largement of the field served by zinc. 

Notwithstanding the development in 
the production of high purity metal, the 
production of common metal is still a 
very important factor in the industry 
as many of the well established markets 
for zine are built upon and continue to 
use this grade of metal. 

Galvanizing, the largest use of com- 
mon metal, continues to consume the 
major portion of our zine production and 
in 1934 this proportion was about 42 per- 
cent of our entire zinc metal consump- 
tion. The American Zinc Institute for 
the past several years has been conduct- 
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ing an aggressive campaign to educate 
the consumer as to the protective value 
of zine coatings and the value of using 
approved galvanized products. Even 
today, many people do not appreciate 
that zinc, due to any electrolytic effect, 
protects the steel at cut edges, scratches 
and other minor breaks in the coating 
as long as any zinc remains adjacent to 
the exposed area, Other protective coat- 
ings guard against rust only so long as 
they are unbroken. By its educational 
and sales promotion work, in this “Better 
Galvanizing Campaign,” both among the 
producers and consumers of galvanized 
zine products, the Institute is rendering 
substantial service to the industry to re- 
tain and expand the markets in the old 
established fields and to create new ones. 

Evolutionary changes have also taken 
place in the pigment division of the in- 
dustry. We now have electro thermic 
furnaces producing zine oxide but the 
major quantity of zinc pigment is, how- 
ever, still being manufactured by the old 
established processes. The zinc pigments, 
now produced, are greatly improved in 
the scope of pigment performance and 
new composite pigments have been de- 
veloped to meet the expanding demands 
of industry. Today it is possible to pro- 
duce painted surfaces, suitable for any 
purpose, from the established line of zine 
pigments. 

Zine oxide, both the lead free and the 
leaded brands continue to serve as essen- 
tial paint pigments and through inten- 
sive research work these oxides are being 
continuously improved to meet the in- 
creasing complex demands of the paint 
industry. Zinc oxide, in substantial per- 
centages, is essential in a durable outside 
paint and its characteristics improve the 
washability of interior wall paints. 

While the zinc oxides are essential and 
well established paint pigments, higher 
hiding power and higher covering power 
are secured through the use of zinc sul- 
phide pigments. 

The outstanding qualities of zinc sul- 
phide as a paint pigment have been well 
recognized. The manufacturer of paint 
pigments as well as the manufacturer of 
paint, has realized that in most painting 
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jobs 75 to 80 percent of the total cost of 
the work is labor and it has been their 
objective to produce a paint that will 
not only reduce this labor cost substan- 
tially but will also release for use or oc- 
cupancy, in minimum time, the equip- 
ment or space that is idle during a paint 
job. This is accomplished by using paint 
pigments of high covering and hiding 
power with properly selected liquid vehi- 
cles. The desired results are obtained 
by applying less than the ordinary num- 
ber of coatings and by quicker drying of 
these coatings. Zine sulphide pigments 
have been developed for this purpose and 
on account of their high hiding and cov- 
ering power and other superior qualities 
they are used today in greater quantities 


than any other type of white paint pig- 
ment having these characteristics. 

Lithopone, the original zine sulphide 
barium sulphate pigment, is the best 
known of these zine sulphide pigments 
and the most extensively used. In fact, 
the quantity sold is greater than that 
of any other paint pigment. 

In addition to the ordinary lithopone, 
which has a zinc sulphide content of 28 
percent, there are now produced higher 
strength zinc sulphide pigments, which 
have a zinc sulphide content of about 
50 percent. The products of this type, 
made by The New Jersey Zinc Company, 
are known as Cryptones and the out- 
standing characteristic of Cryptone pig- 
ments is their exceptional high hiding 
power. There is a whole series of these 
Cryptones containing about 50 percent 
zine sulphide combined with other chemi- 
cal compounds to give these different 
classes of Cryptone pigments outstanding 
performance along entirely different 
lines. For example, there is the zinc 
sulphide barium Cryptone, the zine sul- 
phide calcium Cryptone, zinc sulphide 
barium titanium Cryptone and the most 
recent addition to this increasing import- 
ant line of high strength pigments, the 
zine sulphide magnesium Cryptone, which 
has been developed for outside paint pur- 
poses. This new compound has promis- 
ing future possibilities. 


Finally in considering these zine sul- 
phide pigments we come to the techni- 
cally pure zine sulphide which is one of 
the most valuable zinc pigments from 
the standpoint of strength and hiding 
power. It has been constantly improved 
in these characteristics and the zine sul- 
phide of today, which sells for nine or 
ten pounds to the dollar, bears little re- 
semblance to the zine sulphide of a few 
years ago, which was almost a curiosity, 


Left—“Seal of Quality” sheet used by 
the Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 
in their new hangars at San Diego, Calif. 
Top Center — Windshield frame for a 
Cadillac Convertible Coupe weighs 33 
pounds and is typical of the adaptability 
of Zine Alloy Die Castings for applica- 
tions of this size. 

Lower Center—This gear is an excellent 
example of the accuracy and detail of 
Zine Alloy Die Castings. 
Right—Paint Spray Air Compressor al- 
most completely made up of Zine Alloy 
Die Castings. 


and sold in the neighborhood of a dollar 
a pound. Today’s commercial zinc sul- 
phide has a broad range of application 
based upon the demands of numerous 
industries in addition to its well estab- 
lished use in exterior and interior paints. 

No, I am not going to neglect to men- 
tion that today practically every rubber 
compound contains some zine oxide, and 
that zinc compounds have been used in 
rubber, and allied substances such as 
gutta-percha since 1850. 

Supplying tire manufacturers with 
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their necessary zinc oxide requirements 
is an important part of the oxide busi- 
ness. A great deal of research work has 
been done with the rubber industry for 
many years and is still being continued 
actively. Zine oxide is used in tires to 
give them low heat generating qualities, 
good heat dissipation, high heat capac- 
ity, improved aging and good reinforce- 
ment. And there is the added factor 
stimulating the use of zinc oxide in rub- 
ber manufacturing which is that zine 
oxide increases the effectiveness of the 
accelerators used for shortening the time 
for curing and improving the physical 
properties of rubber compounds. 

These comments would not be complete 
without mentioning metallic zinc powder, 


and its value as a pigment for preventing 
rust. When used as a pigment, in com- 
bination with zinc oxide, it has strong ad- 
herence qualities for iron and steel not 
possessed by the ordinary priming paints. 
The value of this pigment particularly 
for metal priming, is not yet generally 
appreciated. 

In this brief survey of the markets 
and uses of zinc, I have called attention 
only to the broader fields served by zinc 
and I trust that I have not created the 
impression that it is at all times a highly 
prosperous industry, or that it is free 
from strenuous competition. It has its 
feasts and famines just as have all major 
industries. The margin between the ore 
cost, together with the manufacturing 
and sales costs, and the sales price of the 
zine products is very narrow. Moreover, 
competition is keen, as competitive in- 
dustries are fighting just as strenuously 
as the zine industry for a place in the 
sun, 

Zine possesses many valuable and use- 
ful properties which, unfortunately, are 
not fully recognized as the metal is man- 
ufactured into innumerable products and 
thus loses its identity. I trust, however, 
that my few remarks will convey to you 
some knowledge of these properties and 
that extensive research work and effort 
have been required to make them avail- 
able for your use. 
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URING the past year there were a 
D number of interesting developments 
in Montana’s mining industry, 
among them being the payment of divi- 
dends by some of the smaller gold mining 
companies, such as the Jardine Mining 
Company, Little Ben Mining Company, 
and Standard Silver-Lead Company. 
Through the efforts of the Mining As- 
sociation of Montana, approximate metal 
production figures were obtained cover- 
ing the first 10 months of 1935. Accord- 
ing to these figures, it is indicated that 
the copper production had gained about 
150 percent over 1934 and 60 percent 
over 1933. The larger gain over 1934 is 
due to the fact that there was a labor 
strike in Butte for four months during 
1934. 


In 1935 zine production showed an in- 
crease of 100 percent over 1934 and about 
100 percent over 1933. Lead gained 50 
percent over 1934 and 100 percent over 
1933. A rough estimate on the gold and 
silver production showed silver increased 
50 percent over 1934 and 100 percent 
over 1933, most of the silver coming as a 


* President, Mining Association of Montana. 
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by-product from the base metal and gold 
mines, Gold showed an increase of about 
20 percent over 1934 and 70 percent over 
1933. 

Gold dredges were working in the 
placer deposits at Gold Creek and Moun- 
tain City, and a large multi-dragline is 
working in Alder Gulch, near Virginia 
City. Gold Creek operators also are 
sampling the large Washington Bar de- 
posit, near Norris. 

There were very few so-called com- 
pany operations in this state, most of the 
ventures being carried on by individual 
operators or small groups. The East 
Helena smelter of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company received gold and 
silver ore shipments from over 600 in- 
dividual operators, and a great many 
shippers sent their ores to the Washoe 
sampler of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, where a very favorable rate 
has been established for silicious ores. 

The foremost new developments in the 
state took place in the Little Rockies 
Mountains, where the Ruby Gulch Min- 
ing Company, which changed ownership 
during the year, is resuming operations 
on its low-grade gold-ore deposits, its new 
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300-ton mill being nearly completed. The 
mill was financed through the unexpected 
finding and shipping of a substantial 
body of bonanza ore. 

The chief drawback to larger gold and 
silver production last year was the lack 
of capital to finance the developing and 
equipping of low-grade and medium- 
grade mines. 

However, the mining industry in Mon- 
tana, from the standpoint of owners, 
labor, etc., was in healthy condition. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company is 
conditioning two of its largest mines in 
Butte, in addition to the mines already 
operating, for the purpose of production 
when the demand increases. Neither 
production of copper or zine will be in- 
creased until consumptive demand war- 
rants, as Anaconda does not plan on 
increasing its inventories of metals. 

Operations in the smaller camps are 
gradually increasing, and if capital be- 
comes freer for mining enterprises in 
1936, the production of gold and silver 
will increase materially, especially if 
prices of gold and silver maintain their 
present levels or advance therefrom. 


@ THE UNION PACIFIC COAL COM- 
PANY, Eugene McAuliffe, president, are 
reopening their “D” Mine at Superior, 
Wyo. They are building a new steel 
tipple at their Reliance property, and 
changing to 42-inch gauge. At Rock 
Springs they are expanding their power- 
house by putting in two high pressure 
boilers, with a new 5,000 KW. unit. 
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Review of ARIZONA Mining in 


By CHARLES F. WILLIS* 


HE mining industry of Arizona at 

the dawn of 1936 presents a vastly 

different picture than at the begin- 
ning of 1935, due, of course, to the im- 
provement in the copper situation, the 
higher gold price, and the nationalized 
market for silver at a high price. While 
there is but little silver mining in Ari- 
zona, this metal is a by-product of the 
copper, lead, and zinc mines. 

During the latter part of 1935, the 
copper industry has been featured by the 
resumption of activities at properties 
which have been shut down for several 
years and an increase in production at 
properties which had been able to keep 
going during the recent years on a 
meager program. Whereas the copper 
mines of Arizona were producing at a 
rate of about 15,000,000 pounds monthly 
at the beginning of 1935, the output at 
the end of the year is at the rate of about 
35,000,000 pounds monthly, and is in- 
creasing. 

Reduction of United States copper 
stocks to normal proportions; an in- 
creased market due to expansion of dur- 
able-goods industries, automobile produc- 
tion, and a _ resumption of building 
operations; and the passage by Congress 
of a two-year extension on the excise tax 
on foreign copper, has put the copper 
industry with a cheerful “Go” signal 
ahead, and production is being increased 
as rapidly as the market will absorb the 
metal, 


All except two of the major copper 
properties are now operating on a sub- 
stantial scale, and some of them are 
going virtually at capacity. While they 
are working on higher grade ores to off- 
set the low metal price, most of them are 
profitably operating at the present mar- 
ket level. Copper production, however, 
is averaging about 50 percent capacity. 

The fact that Arizona ranks fourth 
among the states in gold production is 
largely due to its copper mines where 
gold and silver are by-products. More 
than 80 percent of the Arizona gold pro- 
duction comes from copper mines. The 
low copper price has caused the copper 
mines to handle portions of their ore re- 
serves with a greater gold and silver con- 
tent, thus the gold and silver production 
are creeping upwards faster than would 
normally be. 


* Editor, The Mining Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 


The higher gold 
price, however, 
has greatly stim- 
ulated the search 
for gold mines, 
and the produc- 
tion of that 
metal, with rauch 
suceess. There 
are many new 
gold producers at 
the beginning of 
1936 which were 
but prospects a 
year ago. Mint 
reports show that 
for 1934 there 


Open Pit Mining at Ajo, Arizona 


were 747 producers of gold in Arizona mines have recently resumed operations. 


from lode mines and 867 producers of 
gold from placer operations. 

There have been many gold-milling 
plants erected during recent months 
which will contribute to the production 
of the next year. Arizona has relatively 
few free-milling gold properties, but 
many where complex sulphides with gold 
values are available. 

A recent development in California, 
where chemicals are made direct from 
heavy sulphide mixtures of copper, lead, 
and zinc, with or without gold values, 
has provided a market for complex sul- 
phide concentrates which was not avail- 
able a few months ago. This market has 
led to the opening of complex sulphide 
properties. 

The higher silver price and the prom- 
ise of a continued market has caused the 
reopening of lead and zinc properties and 
particularly the production from old pro- 
ducers. The activity in the historic 
Tombstone section, which was prominent 
in the 80’s and dormant ever since, is a 
notable event. 

No summary of Arizona mining prog- 
ress would be complete without mention 
of molybdenum, vanadium, and tungsten. 
The state has literally been combed for 
these metals, with the result that the 
year has brought forth four producers 
of molybdenum, two of tungsten, and two 
of vanadium. 

Within the past few weeks some ac- 
tivity has started in asbestos mining, 
which has been dead for a long while, 
and the stocks of fibre that have been 
held in the Globe District are now pretty 
well cleaned up. Two of the asbestos 
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All in all, the progress of Arizona 
mining during 1935 has been highly sat- 
isfactory, and the promise for 1936 is 
greater, for the ball is now rolling, with 
all factors improved and no hurdles to 
jump except an unfavorable tax situa- 
tion. There seem to be no labor diffi- 
culties on the horizon. There have been 
slight labor troubles during the past 
year, due to the feeling that the admin- 
istration would back up almost anything 
in this line, but no progress was made 
among Arizona mines. 

The significant feature of Arizona min- 
ing .during the latter part of 1935 has 
been the confidence in the future being 
displayed by the large copper producers, 
as well as the gold units, in starting im- 
provements of a substantial nature and 
involving large expenditures for capital 
construction, something which has been 
utterly lacking since 1929. 


Coal Handling Records 


1. A BELT CONVEYOR that has car- 
ried more than 36,000,000 tons and sev- 
eral of the original belt sections in fair 
condition. 

2. A cleaning plant that has washed 
18,000,000 tons. (Both of these refer to 
bituminous coal.) 

3. Five-ton truckloads of anthracite 
being run into Washington, D. C., from 
the Pennsylvania region. Can this pay, 
even if “bootleg” coal? 

4. Tows on the three rivers in the 
Pittsburgh district that moved 23,000,- 
000 tons during 1935. (Duplications not 
adjusted.) 
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ILLINOIS Coal Mining Industry in 1935 


HE negotiation of a new miners’ wage 

agreement occupied some of our at- 

tention, with numerous delays inci- 
dent to the passage of the Bituminous 
Coal Conservation Act. A conspicuous 
spirit of friendly cooperation and har- 
mony pervaded these negotiations, and 
the agreement, effective as of October 1, 
1935, continues to March 31, 1937. With 
this happy labor situation, our energies 
were devoted almost entirely, and very 
properly so, to the study and ameliora- 
tion of vexatious marketing and sales 
problems, most of which, unfortunately, 
are still with us. 

Looking at statistics for a moment, we 
find that the bituminous coal production 
of the country in 1935, with only two or 
three weeks yet to be tabulated, shows 
an increase over 1934 of approximately 
1.7 percent. Production for state of 
Illinois shows an increase of about 7.5 
percent over last year, an encouraging 
fact of itself, but this little red apple 
of ours has a worm in it—low realiza- 
tion. History should record the period 
between the demise of NRA and the 
effectiveness of the Coal Conservation 
Act as the Dark Ages of Stupid Prices. 
Sad to relate, Illinois coals have, in a 
shocking number of cases, been “sold’”— 
or, more accurately stated, disposed of— 
at prices often as much as 50 cents under 
those which were regarded as standard 
under NRA, thus taking not merely the 
hair off of some myopic operators but 
also painful slices of their hide as well, 
endangering capital structures and, also, 
if aliowed to continue, the miners’ wage 
levels. These events in Illinois in recent 
months have forcibly confirmed all those 
arguments heard during the protracted 


* President, Illinois Coal Operators Assn. 


By W. J. JENKINS* 


debate on the Guffey bill as to the dire 
need of the coal industry for a strong 
hand to keep it out of the abyss of 
ruinous competition and suicidal prices. 
Commodity prices and the whole cost of 
living have turned sharply upward, while 
coal continues to be marketed at a loss, 
or without profit, thus, as usual, bring- 
ing up the tail-end of the commercial 
parade. This condition is inexcusable 
and without the slightest justification. 


The movement of Illinois coal by truck, 
in unprecedented volume and over in- 
credulous distances, presents a_ tragic 
problem to the industry’s largest custom- 
ers—the railroads—and to the estab- 
lished, equipped retail coal dealer. Local 
mines (those not having railroad con- 
nections) in our state numbered 754 in 
1930, and by 1934 had increased over 
55 percent to 1,175, with increase in ton- 
nage during that period of slightly more 
than 60 percent. During this same 
period, the sale of coal by shipping mines 
for movement by truck showed an in- 
crease of a little more than 51 percent. 
The trucking problem is here to stay, 
and the efforts now being made to restore 
some semblance of orderly marketing out 
of existing chaos call for the unstinted 
support of all those in the industry who 
believe in holding distribution within 
ethical bounds and protecting the rail- 
roads, the equipped retailers, and the 
blind public against iniquitous practices. 


The gratifying rapid increase in the 
use of stokers, in industries, homes, and 
plants of every description, provides the 
brightest spot in the industry. It is esti- 
mated that at least 60,000 new stokers 
will be installed over the country this 
year. Mr. Tom Marsh, eminent stoker 
authority, states that the stoker industry 
occupies, relatively, the same position 
that the automobile industry did in 1907, 
This can bring only one result—a tre- 
mendous acceleration in the use of 
stokers, year by year, with an attendant 
impact on former methods of preparing, 
sizing, and pricing certain types and 
kinds of coal. And, somewhat simul- 
taneous with the development of stokers, 
has come an awakened interest on the 
part of the majority of coal consumers 
in coal and boiler-room problems. Ex- 
cept in more or less isolated cases, coal 
is no longer bought blindly—quality, size, 
suitability, and general performance are 
being accurately checked, calling for 
more expert salesmanship on the part of 
the coal producers, backed by capable 
combustion engineering services. These 
influences will undoubtedly go far in re- 
storing coal to its rightful position of 
leadership against competing fuels; in 
fact, definite gains have already been 
made. 

As these lines are written, Illinois and 
other coal-producing states are in the 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Chicago, Wilmington and Franklin’s New Orient Mine at West Frankfort, IIl. 
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The COAL Industry 


in West Virginia in 1935 


By C. E. LAWALL* 


REVIEW of conditions in the coal 
A industry in West Virginia in 1935 

shows that the past year has been 
one of great uncertainty for this busi- 
ness. It has come through a year beset 
with great difficulties and problems. 
Despite them, however, there was little 
change either in output of coal or in 
the numbers of miners employed over 
that of the previous year. With an esti- 
mated production of 98,000,000 net tons 
for 1935, compared with 98,441,233 tons 
mined in 1934, there appeared no general 
increase demand for coal over the period 
as a whole. 


There were several periods during the 
year when the demand for coal was 
unusually active, due to prospective sus- 
pension of output while wage agreements 
were being negotiated, but throughout 
the year there was no general suspension 
of work due to labor troubles in the en- 
tire state, with the exception of the gen- 
eral strike during the last week in 
September, which lasted seven days. 


MECHANICAL LOADING 


Remarkable progress was made in 
mechanical mining of coal. The past 12 
months have witnessed marked strides 
made in mechanical loading of coal and 
conveyor mining in most coal fields. Me- 
chanical loaders and conveyors of all 
types have been at work in many mines 
throughout the year. Recently a new 
mine was opened, which will be com- 
pletely mechanized. The coal will be 
conveyed from inside the mine to the 
tipple on rubber belts, which in turn will 
be loaded by loading machines working 
at the faces, 

This trend to mechanical loading has 
necessitated some drastic changes in 
methods of mining and many of its dis- 
advantages have been obviated during 
the year by adapting the method of min- 
ing to the machine, so that the coming 
year seems destined to see further de- 
velopments in the mechanization of 
mines. Although some of the mechanical 
loading plans are still in the experimental 
stage, yet in many mines mechanical 
loading has been definitely established 


* Director, School of Mines, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 


and loading machines and conveyors of 
various types have been purchased and 
are working successfully. 


PREPARATION PLANTS 


Along with mechanical loading of coal, 
and as a natural consequence, a number 
of new coal-cleaning plants were built 
and some additions and improvements 
were made to cleaning plants already in 
use. The plants constructed during the 
year were equipped with various types 
of coal-cleaning devices; air, air-sand, 
Chance cones, and various combinations 
of these units. 

The exacting market requirements for 
prepared sizes necessitated many im- 
provements in tipple design and con- 
struction during the past 12 months. 
Some new tipples were built and many 
have been modernized. A number of new 
types of screens and improved methods 
of screening coal were tried out at many 
mines to better meet the demands for 
stoker coal and other prepared sizes. 

The dedusting of coal by screens, by 
chemical and oil treating plants, pro- 
gressed to a great extent during the 
past year, and some new plants were 
built to satisfy consumer demands for 
dustless fuel, 

Much experimental work was done in 
the mines on the breaking down of coal. 
In order to obtain more lump coal, many 
mines tried new methods of shooting the 
coal, both by regular explosives and 
Cardox. Modifications of standard 
methods of shooting and mining were 
established at some mines and some ex- 
periments on mining long faces still 
continues. 


Some new mines were opened through- 
out the year and some old mines that had 
been idle were reopened. In the case of 
new mines, there was a distinct trend to 
develop them for mechanical loaders and 
conveyors. 


RIveER TRANSPORTATION 


An increased volume of coal was 
shipped to market by West Virginia’s 
rivers during 1935. The Monongahela 
River, which is one of the most impor- 
tant rivers of the United States, from a 
freight-traffic standpoint, is becoming a 
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significant factor in the movement of coal 
from northern West Virginia to market, 
and a pronounced gain in coal shipped 
by water was made in this region. A 
number of new docks were built on the 
river by coal-mining companies during 


the last year to ship coal from the 
Scott’s Run and Robinson’s Run fields. 

On the Kanawha River some of the 
pools were finished during 1935, while 
others are still under construction in the 
development of a 9-ft. stage from the 
head of the Kanawha to the Mississippi. 
This river is transporting increasing 
cargoes of coal each year and is a very 
important link in the transportation of 
coal from southern West Virginia to 
markets. 

MINE SAFETY 


No major gas or dust explosion has 
occurred in the mines of the state since 
November 3, 1931. This record evidently 
is due to the close supervision that is 
being given the mines and a general pro- 
gram of rock-dusting mines which has 
been urged by the West Virginia Depart- 
ment of Mines. 

There was a decided increase in the 
use of protective clothing among the 
miners of West Virginia throughout the 
year, which resulted in the prevention of 
many accidents. Hard-toe shoes, gog- 
gles, hard hats, and similar equipment 
all helped to reduce the number of mine 
accidents, and the growing use of this 
equipment has been an important part 
of the program of accident-prevention 
work which is continually going on 
throughout the whole state. Almost 
every working day sees the prevention 
of several accidents by the use of pro- 
tective clothing. The miners of the state 
have been thoroughly convinced of its 
advantages and favor its use for many 
types of work. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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The TRI-STATE ZINC and LEAD 


MINING DISTRICT in 1935 


HE year 1935 has been interesting 
Tana notable to the Tri-State District. 

It has been marked throughout by 
greater activity than in any year since 
1930, although not all of this was con- 
structive activity. 

The last half of the year showed a 
marked contrast to the first half, as is 
evident from the figures on the accom- 
panying table, which gives a concise pic- 
ture of the industry since 1929. It is 
notable that the Government’s subsidy to 
the silver producers has had less effect 
upon competitive zinc production from 
the West than might have been antici- 
pated. The strike, of course, interrupted 
production on May 8, and restoration of 
essentially normal activities was not 
achieved until some two months there- 
after. 

The price of zinc concentrates re- 
mained uniform at $26 during the first 
part of the year, but, beginning in June, 
moved gradually upward to $32 in Octo- 
ber and closed the year at the same 
figure. The lead concentrate price 
started the year at $36 and, beginning 
early in June, climbed to $47 by Septem- 
ber and remained there to the end of the 
year. The value of shipments made dur- 
ing the last six months was nearly twice 
that of the first six months. 

The only voluntary curtailment during 
the year was in effect for two weeks in 
January, when about half the mills were 
shut down; a week in October, when 
about a third were down; and a few days 
in December at Christmas time, when 
most of them were down. The strike 
shutdown was essentially complete for 
three weeks, but thereafter operations 
resumed one by one until by the middle 


* Secretary, Tri-State Zinc & Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 


of July weekly production was nearly 
back to its former level of about 7,000 
tons of zinc and 800 to 900 tons of lead 
concentrates. By the end of the year 
weekly production had increased to over 
9,500 tons of zine and 1,100 tons of lead 
concentrates. These figures are in net 
dry tons as contrasted to the commonly 
reported wet tons, which contain from 5 
to 12 percent moisture. The maximum 
number of mills operated in 1935 was 
62, as compared to 63 in 1934, but some 
mills are always dropping out and others 
coming into production, so the numbers 
are not highly significant unless one is 
familiar with which mills are indicated. 
One of the larger mills is equivalent to 
several small ones. 

During 1934, about 4,300 men had been 
employed in mines and mills, mostly 
working a five-day week as provided 
under the NRA, although no Zinc Code 
was actually in effect, and during 1935 
employment continued essentially on the 
same basis until the strike, which put 
most of the men out of work for a period 
of at least a few weeks. However, by 
the middle of July some 3,800 were back 
at work. In the meantime, the NRA had 
been voided by the Supreme Court, so 
working schedules thereafter generally 
were restored to the six-day week and 
daily wages were not reduced. Wages 
later were voluntarily increased with the 
increased prices, effective October 19, and 
remained uniform the rest of the year. 
By the middle of November slightly over 
5,000 men were employed in mines and 


By M. D. HARBAUGH* 


mills of the district, and this was in- 
creased by approximately 200 by the end 
of the year. 

A notable feature of the district during 
this year has been the increasing tailings 
retreatment operations. A maximum of 
28 such mills was in operation during the 
latter part of the year, as against 23 in 
1934. These mills produced 26 percent 
of the total zine concentrates in 1935, as 
against 21 percent in the previous year. 
During 1936, these operations probably 
will reach a peak with about 35 mills 
with an even larger proportionate in- 
creased output. Of the new mills now 
under construction, one will treat about 
125 tons per hour and another 100 tons, 
which are greater capacities than any of 
the older mills. Centralized milling of 
both mine ore and tailings has continued 
to expand, so that during 1935 over 50 
percent of the zinc output was from such 
mills, as against 36 percent in 1934 and 
27 percent in 1933. 

The proportion of flotation concen- 
trates is gradually on the increase. In 
1935 this production amounted to 159,338 
tons, or 44 percent of the total zine out- 
put, as against 123,013 tons in 1934, 
which was 41 percent of the total. 

Stocks of zine concentrates throughout 
the year were kept well within reasonable 
bounds, and at the close of the year were 
almost the same as at the beginning— 
some 15,000 tons—after having reached 
a peak of about 24,000 the first of June. 
Lead concentrates began the year at 
14,000 tons, reached a little over 18,000 


TRI-STATE ZINC AND LEAD MINING DISTRICT—1929-1935 


Compiled by Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers Association, Picher, Okla., January 7, 1936 


Shipments comb’d zinc 


Avge. base price per 


Avg. No. mills operating 


Proportion of U.S. 
and lead concen- ton, concentrates Mine Tailings Total mine production 
Year trates, tons Gross value Zine Lead mills mills mills Zine Lead 
712,935 $34,864,645 $42.42 $88.59 92 22 114 42.7% 11.3% 
ESS eae ve 491,160 17,229,464 31.98 65.16 51 21 72 36.4% 6.8% 
, SARS ere 259,395 6,472,720 22.69 44.59 24 12 36 29.2% 5.3% 
Ae errs 205,005 4,058,921 17.63 34.80 12 3 15 31.5% 5.0% 
Serre 292,713 8,530,561 26.90 46.79 15 6 21 35.4% 9.8% 
wie 324,489 9,119,509 26.81 39.39 33 13 46 34.8% 9.0% 
First half 1935 ........ 165,144 4,413,255 25.88 34.90 27 14 41 nee aoa 
eee 406,785 12,212,158 28.51 41.80 31 17 48 36.8% 11.0% 
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tons in July, and dropped below 10,000 
by the end of the year. 

The unwatering and reopening of a 
portion of the southwest Missouri field 
which long had been idle was a sig- 
nificant development in 1935. Shipments 
from the Oronogo District to the Eagle- 
Picher Central Mill began in November, 
and during the last few weeks of the 
year about 1,000 tons per day have been 
shipped. Other activity in the Missouri 
area has been considerable, a maximum 
of three tailing mills and three mine mills 
having operated at times. The year 1936 
will see Missouri activities expanded, for 
at least three new mills are preparing to 
start operations there. 

Prospect drilling has increased along 
with other activities, so that during the 
latter part of the year there were some 
25 drills busy. 

The capable field party of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, making headquarters 
at the Ore Producers Association offices, 
continues its work of mapping and study- 
ing the ore-bearing formations of the 
district for the purpose of preparing a 
report which, when available, should be 
of great value to the future of the dis- 
trict. A better knowledge of the geology 
of the ore deposits is the key to the dis- 
covery of new ore bodies on which the 


life of the district depends and, there-Other outlets for zinc also have increased 


fore, on which the prosperity of most 
people in this district depends. 

In looking forward to the ensuing year, 
one cannot but be impressed by the grow- 
ing activity of the industry and the gen- 
erally optimistic feeling among operators 
and workmen. While there are many 
uncertainties in the national political and 
economic picture, our industry appears to 
be riding along with business generally 
and should be able to take care of itself 
in spite of increasing competition from 
other districts which are endowed with 
higher grades of ores, provided it is not 
harassed by too many political reforms 
and burdensome taxes which would upset 
the normal competitive balance and 
destroy the incentive and _ initiative 
which, in this district, are responsible for 
the exercise of more sturdy individualism 
in private enterprise than yet remains in 
most other parts of the United States. 

The past year has seen the steel in- 
dustry, which is the best indicator for 
the zinc industry, move steadily forward, 
and the galvanizing business, on which 
the Tri-State District depends for three- 
fourths of its zinc outlet, has expanded 
greatly. The increase in tonnage of zinc 
used in hot galvanizing in 1935 was 
nearly 20 percent over that used in 1934. 


markedly during the year, so that 1935 
closed with slab zinc statistics in the best 
position since 1929. 

The “Better Galvanizing” Program of 
the American Zinc Institute has made 
great strides and has unquestionably 
been responsible for increasing the aver- 
age zinc coating on ordinary commercial 
galvanized sheets as much as 25 to 30 
percent. “Seal of Quality” 2-ounce 
coated sheets are now produced by nearly 
all the galvanizers, and many of the lat- 
ter have become enthusiastic supporters 
of the Institute’s program. 

The recent announcement that Dr. 
Colin G. Fink, metallurgist of Columbia 
University, had discovered a commercial 
method of coating steel with aluminum 
by hot-dip process, may be of consider- 
able interest to the zinc industry in the 
next few years. This may be a blow to 
the use of zinc in galvanizing as well 
as in paint. In any event, it illustrates 
the fact that every industry needs to be 
on its toes to keep abreast of its com- 
petitors. Continuous and well-directed 
research, both as to uses and markets, is 
highly essential if the Prime Western 
portion of the zine industry is to main- 
tain its general position in the economic 
picture. 


MINING in NEW MEXICO-1935 


By DR. E. H. WELLS* 


HE most important metal-mining 

operations in New Mexico are now 

concentrated in Catron, Grant, San 
Miguel, Sierra, Socorro, and Taos Coun- 
ties. Two potash mines are operating in 
Eddy County, and production during 
1935 was no doubt considerably more 
than in 1934, although no statistical 
records of potash preduction are avail- 
able for publication. 

In Catron County the gold-silver mines 
of the Mogollon district, especially those 
operated by the Black Hawk Consoli- 
dated Mines Co., and the Cooney Mining 
Co., showed a large increase in total 
yield. Enlarged capacity of the plants 
and improved prices were responsible 
for the increase. 

Grant County mines yielded mostly 
silver, lead, and zinc, the copper mines 
of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 
having been idle throughout the year. 
The 250-ton mill of the Black Hawk Con- 
solidated Mines Co. was operated on ores 
from the Asarco Mining Co. properties 
in the Central district and from its own 
mines at Hanover. The Peru Mining Co. 
continued operations at its property near 
Hanover. Placer mines, principally in 
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the Pinos Altos and the White Signal 
districts, continued to yield some gold. 
The only important activity in San 
Miguel County was at the Pecos mine 
of the American Metal Co. in the Willow 
Creek district. The year 1935 was the 
ninth year of production for the Pecos 
mine, and for some time this property 
has been the most important producer 
of gold, silver, lead, and zinc in New 
Mexico. Production figures for 1935 will 
no doubt show the mine to be the leading 
producer of copper also, since the Chino 
mines in Grant County have shut down. 
Sierra County’s production is largely 
gold from the lode and placer mines of 
the Hillsboro district and from placer 
deposits in the Pittsburg district. Some 
copper and lead comes from the Chloride, 
Lake Valley, and Hillsboro districts, and 
a few thousand ounces of silver is annu- 
ally recovered from Lake Valley ores. 


An important recent activity in 
Socorro County is the reopening of the 
old Rosedale mine by Rosedale Mines, 
Inc. Work on the camp and surface 
plant and retimbering the old shaft has 
been progressing intermittently about 
two years. A Hardinge-Hadsel mill was 
installed early in 1935 but was dis- 
mantled several months later. A cyanide 
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plant is now under construction. The 
Magdalena district still yields an im- 
portant tonnage of lead-zinc ore. 

The only important mining operation 
in Taos County is that of the Molybde- 
num Corporation of America in Sulphur 
Gulch, near Questa. This property is one 
of the three largest molybdenum mines 
in the world, and produces several hun- 
dred thousand pounds of molybdenum a 
year. 

There was some activity in all the 
other mining counties in the state, pro- 
duction from Colfax, Hidalgo, and Lin- 
coln Counties being of considerable im- 
portance. Most of the yield from these 
counties was lode gold although a large 
number of smaller placer mines were 
exploited. Some silver, copper, and lead 
was also recovered. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S Coal Industry in 1935 


The Anthracite Industry in 19385: 
While the official production figures for 
the year 1935 are not yet available, it is 
certain the production will be about 35 
percent below normal and will not equal 
that for 1934, which amounted to 56,- 
798,951 net tons. Based upon estimated 
figures received each month, it appears 
the production for 1935 will be some- 
where around 650,000,000 net tons— 
slightly above that for 1932 and 1933. 


How much of this loss is due to the 
effect of the depression and to the com- 
petitive fuels on the one hand, and on 
the other to bootleg coal, which finds its 
way into the market from the Schuylkill 
section of the anthracite region, and 
which is not accounted for in the figures 
given herewith, is, of course, impossible 
to say, but there is sufficient indication 
to permit the drawing of a reasonable 
conclusion with respect to the future. 


During the year 1935 the Anthracite 
Institute was reorganized and its func- 
tions were broadened and increased in 
number. Mr. Charles F. Huber, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Glen 
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By M. J. HARTNEADY* 


Alden Coal Com- 
pany, was made 


Biluminous 


Penasylvene 


Leal Preduction 


president of the In- 
stitute and immedi- 
ately set out to 
remove many evils 
which tend to retard 
the sale of anthra- 
cite. The industry 
has faith in Mr. 
Huber’s ability to 
place it upon a 
sound basis, and it 
is the general feel- 
ing that his efforts 


million tons during 1934 1935 1936 


the year 1936. 

The Bituminous Industry in 1935: 
The year 1935 opened with a very much 
improved outlook and continued so dur- 
ing the first three months. This, of 
course, can be accounted for by the 
threatened suspension of bituminous coal 
mining, as negotiations for a settlement 
were in progress. 

During the summer months production 
fell below normal, and finally, during the 
latter part of the year, it again assumed 


UTAH Mining In 1935 


By A. G. MACKENZIE* 


Utah in 1935 were substantially 

greater than in 1934, both in 
volume and in value. Careful estimates 
made in advance of the exact figures for 
the year 1935, which are not yet avail- 
able, indicate that the increase was about 
one-third over 1934. Improvement in 
prices of copper, lead, and zinc in the 
last half of the year largely account for 
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Utah Chapter, American Mining 


the increased production and value, as 
these are the state’s major nonferrous 
metals. The increased silver price was 
an appreciable factor in the augmented 
revenue, and considerable gold was pro- 
duced from dumps and other sources that 
had long been inactive under the former 
gold price. 

Several mines and plants that had been 
idle or on a nonproductive basis for the 
past three or four years resumed opera- 
tions in the latter part of the year with 
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an encouraging outlook and shows an 
improvement over the last three months 
of 1934. 

Considering all factors that have a 
bearing on the bituminous coal business 
of Pennsylvania, we forecast an im- 
provement for 1936. 

On the graph attached there is pro- 
jected the bituminous production trend 
over the first four months of 1936. 


the addition of approximately 1,500 men 
to the pay rolls of the mines, mills, and 


smelters. New construction and renova- 
tion furnished employment for many 
others during part of the year. 

The local expectation and hope is that 
the improvement will continue in 1936. 
The mines and plants are in excellent 
physical shape and in readiness to re- 
sume capacity operations on short notice. 
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ANTHRACITE Industry 1935 


By LOUIS C. MADEIRA, III * 


severe losses in its markets due to 

reduced buying power and the com- 
petition of other fuels. While the unem- 
ployment situation is acute in certain 
districts where high-cost collieries have 
been closed down, nevertheless, taking 
the field as a whole, unemployment is 
probably no greater than in many other 
basic industries. 


In the years 1928 and 1929 production 
was at a level of 70,000,000 tons per 
annum. The production in 1935 will ap- 
proximate 70 percent of that level. By 
comparison with the metal mines, or even 
with an industry like steel, this is a very 
favorable showing. However, the situa- 
tion would be far better if the industry 
had been able to readjust its situation 
more in line with the purchasing power 
of the consumer. 

Three major problems in the anthra- 
cite industry press for solution with the 
beginning of the new year. They are 
the suppression of coal thievery in the 
mining region, the negotiation of a new 
wage agreement with the miners, and the 
merchandising of modern anthracite- 
burning equipment that will give a maxi- 
mum of comfort with a minimum of 
expense and effort. 

Some progress has been made in each 
of these directions, and with a coopera- 
tive effort on the part of operators, ship- 


Te anthracite industry has suffered 
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pers, and dealers the next 12 months 
should see the industry steadily improv- 
ing. 

During 1935, due to the inaction of 
the law-enforcing bodies, the “bootleg- 
ging” of coal in eastern Pennsylvania 
increased. By the end of the year, coal 
was being stolen at the rate of 4,000,000 
tons a year, and more than 20,000 men 
were engaged in stealing, preparing, and 
trucking it. Late in the year, however, 
the problem was again pressed at Har- 
risturg by the owners of the coal prop- 
erties, and there is reason to believe that 
some efficient action will be taken early 
in 1936 to stop this form of thievery. 

The wage agreement between the an- 
thracite operators and the miners, in 
effect since August, 1930, will expire 
April 1, 1936. While it is too early to 
forecast what the ultimate agreement 
will be, there is reason to believe that 
there will be no interruption of the min- 
ing program, 

However, the principal element of mine 
cost—wages—still remains at the post- 
war peak of 1920, further augmented by 
a 10 percent increase through political 
intervention in 1923. A much-needed 
wage readjustment, in process of nego- 
tiation, was frustrated through the 
advent of the NIRA. 

Freight rates have been reduced to 
points west of Buffalo and to areas af- 
fected by truck competition from the 
mines. In the remaining territory they 


are still at a high level and add to the 
difficulties of meeting competition. 

Distribution costs have been lowered in 
the so-called trucking area, but are gen- 
erally maintained much on the level of 
the pre-depression years. 

In the field of merchandising consider- 
able progress was made last year, and 
this is expected to continue. Installation 
of automatic coal burners for homes, 
small apartment houses, and commercial 
buildings is expected to show a gain of 
85 percent in 1935 over the previous year 
when the final figures are in. 

In many cases automatic coal burners 
are being installed to increase the 
economy and efficiency of existing equip- 
ment, and in others automatic coal fur- 
naces are being installed. A number of 
types are provided with a hopper that 
will hold several days’ supply of fuel or 
draw it directly from the bin, and are 
provided with automatic ash removers 
that deliver the ashes into sealed cans. 

Sales of automatic anthracite-burning 
equipment for large industrial plants in 
1935 also show a gain over the previous 
year, but reports from several sources, 
including the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, show the greatest gain is in the 
smaller types. 

The Anthracite Institute, through its 
laboratory at Primos, Pa., makes a care- 
ful scientific study of all anthracite- 
burning devices and gives its approval 
to those which are found to be satisfac- 
tory. In addition it is making inde- 
pendent researches to perfect further 
automatic anthracite-burning equipment. 

Looking ahead, much remains to be 
done, and much can be done by reason- 
able cooperation on the part of those 
interested in the production, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of anthracite. The 
future of the industry will be largely 
controlled by the attitude of labor in the 
negotiations of a new agreement and its 
willingness to recognize the economic 
factors that influence the mining and 
marketing of the product. 


CALIFORNIA Mining in 1935 


By G. CHESTER BROWN* 


HE California mining industry dur- 
Tine the year 1935 enjoyed a very 

active year, marred however with 
several proposed measures which, if en- 
acted, will seriously curtail operations 
during the year 1936. These measures 
will be discussed after the year 1935 
resume has been noted. 

The gold production for 1935, it is esti- 
mated, will be $30,000,000, an increase 
of some $4,500,000 over the year 1934. 
During the year one large mining prop- 
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erty has been placed on production; 
namely, the Golden Queen, which is near 
Mojave, Kern County. The Brunswick 
mine, at Grass Valley, has been reopened 
and is now on production. Several small 
mines, such as the Ragon, at Nevada 
City, are being developed, and the Spring 
Hill, in the same district, will be produc- 
ing before the first of the year. 

The Soledad Mountain District, near 
Mojave, is one of the most active sections 
in the state, due primarily to the work 
of the Golden Queen Mining Company; 
some 20 leasers are proving up this 
section. 
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The following counties have shown 
much mining activity: El Dorado, Mari- 
posa, Placer, Nevada, Plumas and Sierra, 
and also Kern and San Bernardino. The 
desert section—Kern and San Bernar- 
dino Counties—have been the scene of 
considerable prospecting, with an _ in- 
crease in gold production. 

The outlook for the year 1936 is not 
so promising, not due to any fault of 
mining possibilities but due to such pro- 
posals as a state severance tax and an 
increase of 100 percent in mine compen- 
sation insurance rates for a so-called 
“silicosis” surcharge. The mining indus- 
try is combating both proposals. Al- 
ready these proposals have been injurious 
as several mining companies have not 
exercised options on properties, so that 
an investment of some $3,000,000 has 
been withheld pending the outcome of 
legislation inimical to the industry. 
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Review of the POCAHONTAS District—1935 


URING the year 1935 coal produc- 

tion in the Pocahontas District 

amounted to slightly over 22,000,000 
net tons. This is an increase over the 
1934 production of approximately 1,000,- 
000 tons, or 4% percent. This compares 
with the increase in the total bituminous 
production in the United States of about 
2 1/3 percent, while the state of West 
Virginia stood still in its estimated 
production. 

About 20 percent of the production was 
shipped to tidewater, 15 percent to in- 
land eastern markets, 25 percent to the 
lake trade, 38 percent to inland western 
markets, and the balance was used as 
railway fuel by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway Company, and consumed locally 
and at the mines. 

The labor situation in the district was 
very satisfactory, except for a few local 
strikes at various collieries and the gen- 
eral strike during the last week of Sep- 
tember. A total of three-quarters of a 
million tons of production was lost to 
these strikes. All of the local strikes 
and other labor disturbances were settled 
locally. It has been necessary at no time 
since the unionization of the district for 
a labor dispute case to go to the Con- 
ciliation Board. 

The outstanding development of the 
year, so far as this district is concerned, 
is the realization of the sales agencies 
of Pocahontas coal that something should 
be done to hold our markets and save the 
industry from competing fuels, such as 
gas and oil. Therefore, much interest 
has been taken in the development of 
stokers, which handle Pocahontas coal 
satisfactorily, and one large sales agency 
has perfected its own stoker and is push- 
ing its sale in the various market terri- 
tories. This same sales agency has also 
devised and promulgated the sale of 
“packaged fuel,” consisting of briquets 
of Pocahontas slack coal compressed into 
cubes about the size of bricks, or 4 in. 
by 4 in. by 6 in., for the use of small 
consumers and others desiring a clean, 
compact, and easy-to-handle fuel for 
grates, fireplaces, and other appliances. 
Even in the town of Bluefield, the “capi- 
tal” of the Pocahontas coal field, where 
the price of coal is at a minimum, 40 
stokers were installed, and in the field 
itself about the same number of stokers 
were placed. 

With the realization of the sales 
agencies that we must “fight fire with 
fire,’ and promulgate a service with 
Pocahontas coal that is as automatic as 
_ oil or gas, hydro-electric, or any other 
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By W. E. E. KOEPLER* 


manner of producing heat, warmth, and 
comfort, undoubtedly the Pocahontas dis- 
trict will, during the year 1936 and the 
years to follow, produce and distribute, 
to say the least, its pro rata share of the 
bituminous production of the United 
States. 


NEw MINEs OPENED ON N. & W. RAIL- 
WAy SINCE JANUARY 1, 1933 


Last rated 
capacity, 
tons per day 


Tug River District: 


Jacobs Fork Poca. Coal Co., 
Thacker District: 
Buchanan County Coal Corp., 
Buchanan County Coal Corp., 
No. 2, Big Rock, Va.......... 885 
Virginia Lee Coal Corp., Home 
Buchanan Smo. Coal Co., Big 
Panther Coal Co., No. 2, Rose- 
H. E. Harman Coal Corp., Har- 
Conoway Coal Corp., Big Rock, 

OLp MINES REOPENED ON N. & W. RAIL- 
way SINCE JANUARY 1, 1933 

Pocahontas District: 
U. S. Coal H Coke Co., No. 2 
U. S. Coal &. Coke Co., No. 4, 
U. S. Coal & Coke Co., No. 5, 
U. S. Coal & Coke Co., No. 6, 
3,195 
Lake Superior Coal Co., No. 2, 
Tug River District: 
Kingston-Poca. Coal Co., Orkney 
mine, Hemphill, W. Va...... 1,335 
Thacker District: 
Crystal Block C, & C. Co., Rawl 
mine, Rawl, W. Va.......... 485 
Kenova District: 
Buffalo Winifrede Coal Co., Buf- 
falo Thacker, Chattaroy, W. 
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Clinch Valley District: 
Carter Coal Co., Seaboard mine, 
305 


MINES CLOSED OR ABANDONED ON N. & W. 
RatLway SINCE JANUARY 1, 1933 


Pocahontas District: 
Greenbrier Coal & Coke Co., Mc- 


Dowell, W. Va. (worked out). 510 
McDowell Coal & Coke Co., Me- 
Dowell, W. Va. (worked out). 625 
Tug River District: 
Fordson Coal Co., Twin Branch 
mine, Twin Branch, W. Va... 1,545 
New River & Poca. Cons. Coal 
Co., No. 6, Berwind, W. Va... 1,935 
New River & Poca. Cons. Coal 
Co., No. 7, Berwind, W. Va... 485 
Slaunch Branch Poca. Colls. Co., 
65 
Pure Red Ash Coal Co., Aeger, 
Vera Poca. Coal Co., No. 2, Rod- 
Welch Poca. Coal Co., Mohegan, 
Purity Red Ash Coal Co., Brad- 
Thacker District: 
Panther Coal Co., No. 1, Panther, 
Glen Alum Coal Co., No. 2, Glen 
Kenner McCoy Coal Co., Wil- 
Kenova District: 
Standard Thacker Coal Co., Wi- 
garb mine, Chattaroy, W. Va. 225 
Pearl Coal Co., Delbarton, W. 
Landstreet Downey Coal Co., 
1, Delbarton, W. Va......... " 1,300 
Grey “~— Mining Co., Grey 
Clinch Valley District: 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Cranes 
Nest mine, Toms Creek, Va.. 775 
Superior Red Ash Coal Corp., 
WEE 25 
Black Banner Coal Co., Bond- 
town mine, Coeburn, Va...... 25 
Duffey Coal Co., Tacoma mine, 
50 
Commonwealth Red Ash Coal 
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CURRENT ACTIVITIES of the 


U. S. BUREAU of MINES* 


By CHAS. F. 


HE mining division comprises seven 

sections, each of which is engaged in 

the investigation of one or more prob- 
lems that are briefly summarized below 
under descriptive captions. 

As might be inferred from the name 
of the division, its principal activities are 
concerned with operating problems. It 
follows that the good will and coopera- 
tion of the mining companies must be 
relied upon to provide the laboratories 
for its investigations and that the staff 
must spend a large proportion of its time 
in the field. The personnel is composed 
principally of engineers who have had 
extensive experience: in practical appli- 
cation of engineering to mining and in 
responsible charge of mining operations. 


1. Mining and Milling Methods and 
Costs, Metallic Ores, Eastern and Central 
States: 


2. Mining and Milling Methods and 
Costs, Metallic Ores, Western States: 

The activities of sections 1 and 2 are 
similar and consist of field investigations 
in cooperation with mine and mill oper- 
ators in various mining districts of the 
United States, Canada, and northern 
Mexico. 

Several types of published reports are 
issued, covering the results of these in- 
vestigations: Information Circulars deal- 
ing with mining and milling methods, 
practices, and costs at individual mines 
(usually under the authorship of mem- 
bers of the operating staffs of the 
companies); Reports of Investigations, 
covering special phases of mining and 
milling, by Bureau engineers; and bulle- 
tins and technical papers summarizing 
and analyzing information from reports 
on individual operations, supplemented 
by observations and experience of Bureau 
engineers. 

The Information Circulars and Reports 
of Investigations are published within a 
few weeks after completion of the manu- 
scripts. They are designed to keep oper- 
ators posted on latest practices in other 
districts than those in which they are 


* Published by permission of the Director, U. S. 
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operating, with a view to raising stand- 
ards of practice, promoting conservation, 
and assisting in reduction of costs. This 
is of particular importance in view of 
depletion of our higher-grade ores and 
the necessity of improved technology to 
protect the mining industry from in- 
creased competition of foreign producers 
possessed of large reserves of higher- 
grade ores. 

Some bulletins and technical pavers 
deal with the mining and milling of ores 
of one or more metals and others with 
specific phases of mine and mill opera- 
tion. 

Following are some of the subjects now 
under investigation: Detachable rock- 
drill bits; loading underground with 
power shovels; drill-steel shop practice; 
aerial tramways; recent improvements 
in mining and milling practices at opera- 
tions described in earlier Bureau of 
Mines publications; uses of compressed 
air in mining; hoisting signal systems; 
tailing disposal, methods and costs; 
transportation of mill pulps; and mill 
water supply. 

In the Western States prospectors and 
operators of small mines may obtain 
technical advice from Bureau engineers 
on the development and operation of their 
properties. Recommendations are made 
as to methods and equipment. This serv- 
ice is designed to assist in preventing 
use of ill-advised methods and to pro- 
mote expenditure of funds to the best 
advantage. It in no way conflicts with 
the work of independent engineers, since 
assistance is only given when it is ap- 
parent that an operator is unable to pay 
for technical help. 

3. Mining Methods and Practices, 
Coal: This section serves the coal-mining 
industry in the same manner as sections 
1 and 2 serve metal mining. Work was 
suspended in 1933 because of drastic 
curtailment in appropriations and has 
only recently been resumed. Some of the 
subjects under investigation are: Shaft 
bottom layouts; skip v. cage hoisting; 
underground transportation; “strip” 
mining, methods, equipment, economic 
ratios of overburden to coal thickness, 
trucks v. locomotive haulage; longwall 
practice in Missouri and Arkansas, hand- 
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MINING DIVISION, 


loading conveyors and “scows”; steam v. 
electric hoists; mine-waste disposal in 
flat country; and shaft sinking through 
caving ground. 

4. Mining and Preparation of Non- 
metallic Minerals: This section conducts 
investigations and publishes articles sim- 
ilar to those of sections 1 and 2 on min- 
ing practices in nonmetallic mines. As 
a result of four years’ work, instruments 
have been devised and calibrated by the 
geophysics section that will accurately 
measure in ten thousandths of an inch, 
earth movements resulting from quarry 
blasting and other causes; observations 
with these instruments on effects of blast- 
ing have recently been initiated. Instru- 
ments are being devised along similar 
lines to determine the effects of air vi- 
brations due to blasting. Recently a 
series of tests has been undertaken to 
determine size gradation of primary 
crusher products and another series to 
determine the laws of flow of bulk ma- 
terials through openings of various sizes 
and shapes. 

5. Mine Ventilation: section 
makes mine-ventilation surveys and pre- 
pares confidential reports thereon to 
mine operators; investigates and issues 
reports on special phases of mine ventila- 
tion and general reports on ventilation 
in certain districts with the consent of 
the operators; and, in cooperation with 
the Experiment Stations Division and 
the Health and Safety Branch, has re- 
cently engaged in a study of air-condi- 
tioning and its application to mining. 
Little is now known concerning the lat- 
ter subject, and as knowledge is gained 
by studies at individual mines and in the 
laboratory, progress reports will be is- 
sued from time to time when data of 
general application can be given without 
disclosing confidential information of the 
operating companies. 

6. Mineral Industries Survey: This 
section has recently been formed in re- 
sponse to a public demand for a national 
inventory of our mineral industries by 
States. The survey involves, first, a 
summary of all published information 
on each district in a State, and, second, 
field studies to gather data on current 
rate of production, productive capacity, 
and employment, as a basis upon which 
to appraise its potentialities for future 
production. It is planned to publish the 
results separately by districts or coun- 
ties as the survey of each is completed, 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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MECHANIZATION in the 
Coal Industry in 1935° 


MARKED advance in the installa- 

tion of both mechanical cleaning 

and mechanical loading equipment 
was made at the coal mines of the 
country in 1935. Complete statistics of 
the tonnages produced by such devices 
will not be available until May or June, 
because of the time required to canvass 
the 7,000 mines in the bituminous and 
anthracite industries. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the trend is shown by trade notices 
and preliminary reports of sales made 
by the manufacturers of equipment. 


MECHANICAL CLEANING OF BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


In 1934, the production of bituminous 
coal was 359,368,022 tons and of this 
output 11.1 percent or 39,826,559 tons 
were mechanically cleaned. 


The important coal cleaning States, 
are Alabama with 78 percent of its pro- 
duction mechanically cleaned in 1934; 
Washington with 29 percent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 17 percent; Kansas (including 
Missouri), 14 percent; West Virginia 
(including Virginia), 10 percent; Colo- 
rado and Tennessee, 8 percent each; 
Ohio (including Michigan), 6 percent; 
and, Illinois and Indiana with 4 percent. 
This order follows the proportion of out- 
put which was mechanically cleaned. In 
terms of tonnage cleaned, Pennsylvania 
leads all other states, followed by West 
Virginia, Alabama, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. 

At least 38 new installations of me- 
chanical cleaning equipment (including 
entirely new plants and additions to 
existing equipment) were placed in op- 
eration in 1935. The list of new plants 
is not assumed to be complete at this 
writing, but nevertheless the outlook is 
very promising; particularly, in view of 
the fact that no less than eight additional 
installations are scheduled to be put in 
operation early in 1936. Evidently bitu- 
minous cleaning capacity rose consider- 
ably in 1935 and this rise is carrying 
forward into 1936. In all probability, 
the percent of production cleaned in 1935 
will materially exceed the 11.1 percent 
recorded for 1934. 

A brief review by states (discussed in 
the order given above) indicates that in 
Alabama several installations of wet 
tables were made late in 1934 and during 
1935. This should raise the tonnage me- 
chanically cleaned; however, in Alabama, 


* Published by permission of the Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Not subject to copyright. 

{Coal Economics Division, S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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TABLE 1.—SALES OF MECHANIZED LOADING EQUIPMENT AS REPORTED BY IDENTICAL 
MANUFACTURERS IN 1934 AND IN 1935, IN UNITS OF EQUIPMENT 
(Covers sales to both anthracite and bituminous coal mines) 


Number of units Percent 

1934 1935 change 

Mobile loaders and scrapers............. 89 137 +53.9 
Conveyors and duckbills................. 596 661 +10.9 
26 28 + 7.7 


the washeries are intimately connected 
with coke plants of steel companies and 
the preliminary estimate of production 
of byproduct coke in Alabama indicates 
a decline of 5.1 percent in 1935 compared 
with 1934. In Washington, two new 
plants started in 1935. 

In Pennsylvania, one plant began op- 
erating late in 1934, additions were made 
to three existing plants in 1935, and 
three entirely new plants started up in 
the middle of the year. The tonnage 
from Pennsylvania will therefore depend 
on any increase in production for the 
State and the proportion of this increase 
absorbed by mines with cleaning plants. 
In this connection it can be stated that 
in past years mines in the United States 
equipped with cleaning plants have op- 
erated more steadily on the average than 
have other mines. 

Kansas and Missouri should report a 
rise because of a new plant which started 
late in 1934 and another which began 
in 1935. 


West Virginia reports two plants start- 
ing in 1934, nine new installations in 
1935, and four scheduled for completion 
early in 1936. West Virginia has more 
tipples equipped with cleaners than any 
other State. 

No new installations are reported for 
Colorado but one wet table installation is 
given for Tennessee. In Ohio, one new 
plant is to be completed in 1936. 

Illinois is advancing rapidly to the 
commanding place in coal washing which 
it held before the war and Indiana is 
continuing the growth begun in recent 
years. The tonnage from Illinois should 
show a huge increase if the one large 
plant started in 1934 and the six large 
plants put in operation in 1935, operated 
anywhere near capacity. In addition, 
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three new plants are to be started in 
1936. In Indiana, four new installations 
are reported for 1935. 


It appears, therefore, that mechanical 
coal cleaning had a banner year in 1935, 
and the prospects for 1936 look favorable. 


MECHANICAL LOADING 


In 1934, the tonnage of bituminous 
coal mechanically loaded was 41,432,735 
net tons. This was 12.2 percent of all 
the deep-mined tonnage. In the anthra- 
cite region of Pennsylvania 9,284,486 net 
tons were mechanically loaded, or 19.1 
percent of the deep-mined tonnage. In 
percent of output mechanically loaded, 
Wyoming leads all other States with 84.1 
percent of its underground production 
in 1934, handled by loading machines, 
duckbills, or conveyors. Montana follows 
with 79.1 percent; Indiana, 61.4; Illinois, 
52.6; Utah, 24.9; Washington, 24.6; 
Pennsylvania anthracite, 19.1; Alabama, 
11.8; Pennsylvania bituminous, 7.3; Ohio, 
5.8; Virginia, 4.1; Kentucky, 1.9; and 
West Virginia 1.4 percent. In order of 
total tons loaded Illinois is far in the 
lead, followed by Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, Pennsylvania bituminous, Wyoming, 
West Virginia, Montana, Ohio, and Ala- 
bama. Each of these States or regions 
produced over a million tons of mechani- 
cally loaded coal in 1934. 


Such was the record for 1934. What 
does the available evidence indicate as 
to changes in 1935? What are the pros- 
pects for 1936? 


Sales of equipment indicate the trend 
of mechanical loading in 1935. The man- 
ufacturers have courteously furnished 
lists of sales and the following discussion 
is based on a compilation of reports from 
the sales engineers of 28 companies. The 
information cannot be revealed in as 
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TABLE 2.—SALES OF MECHANIZED LOADING EQUIPMENT IN 1935 CoMPARED WITH TOTAL NUMBER OF MACHINES IN ACTIVE USE 


IN PRECEDING YEARS 


No. of 
machines 
No. machines in active use as reptd. by mine operators in soldin 
1935 as re- 
ported by 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 28 manu- 
facturers 
Bituminous mines: 
397 488 45 583 548 523 129 
130 126 50 146 128 93 119 
Duckbill and other self-loading conveyors.............. 82 99 140 165 159 132 157) 
Hand-loaded face conveyors— r +306 
1. Number of comveyor units. * * * 525 574) 
2. Number of mines at which used.................. 119 130 142 152 136 114 114  } 59 
mines 
Duckbills and other self-loading conveyors............. 184 355 421 1 17 12 13 \, 354 
Hand-loaded face conveyors, number of units......... 547 818 940 =: 11,338 


* Number of units not reported in these years. 
+ Reported as “conveyors (room, face, and entry),” “shaker drives,” and duckbills. 


{Represents number of bituminous mining companies to whom conveyors were sold in 1935. 


were mining with conveyors in 1934 and 47 were not. 


much detail as might be desired because 
the report of each manufacturer is con- 
sidered to be confidential. The totals, 
however, are of great interest. 


Table 1 compares sales made by identi- 
cal manufacturers who reported both for 
1934 and 1935. By far the largest in- 
crease was reported in the class of mobile 
loaders and scrapers. Manufacturers 
of these types sold 137 units in 1935 as 
against 89 in 1934, an increase of 53.9 
percent. 


Sales of conveyors and duckbills like- 
wise showed a_ substantial increase. 
These two types of equipment are 
grouped together to avoid disclosure of 
individual business, and the numerical 
count is arrived at by reckoning each 
piece of equipment sold (i.e., every entry, 
room, and face conveyor, shaker drive, 
or duckbill) as one unit. Sales by identi- 
cal manufacturers rose from 596 units 
in 1934 to 661 units in 1935, an increase 
of 10.9 percent. 

Sales of pit-car loaders increased 7.7 
percent in 1935 compared with 1934. 

Table 2 shows how the number of units 
sold during 1935 compares with the 
number in actual use in 1934 and earlier 
years, separating the anthracite and the 
bituminous coal mines. It will be seen 
that both the hard and soft coal fields 
purchased substantial additions to their 
existing equipment in 1935, the types of 
machines selected varying with condi- 
tions. Outstanding features of the year 
were the spread of the heavier types of 
equipment, especially the mobile loader, 
in the bituminous coal fields, and the in- 
stallation of conveyors (and duckbills) 
in both bituminous and anthracite mines. 
Of the pit-car loaders sold, 23 went to 
bituminous mines and 5 to anthracite. 

In considering these indicators, it 
should be kept in mind that some of the 
sales undoubtedly were replacements for 
worn out or obsolete machines. Many 
of the devices were installed late in the 
year and therefore will have little effect 
on the amount of coal mechanically 


Of these, 12 companies 


TABLE 


3.—COMPARISON OF MosILe LOADERS AND SCRAPERS IN ACTUAL USB IN 1934 


WITH SALES REPORTED IN 1935, By STATES 


Mobile 


Sales 
of mobile 
loaders and 


In use in 1934 scrapers Indicated 


reported increase 
State loaders Scrapers Total in 1935 percent 
Bitumimmous 
Northern States 
Pee, 428 55 483 77 +15.9 
Southern States 
W. Va., Va., Ky., Tenn., Ala.... 15 28 43 41 +95.3 
Western States 
Ark., Colo., Mont., New Mex., 
N. Dak., Okla., Utah, Wyo... 91 36 127 11 + 8.7 
Total bituminous.......... 534 119 653 129 +19.8 
Pennsylvania anthracite......... 14 517 531 8 + 1.5 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF DUCKBILLS 


AND HAND-LOADED FACE CONVEYORS IN 


ACTUAL USE IN 1935 WITH SALES REPORTED IN 1935, By STATES * 


Sales of 
In use in 1934 duckbills 
and 
Duckbills Hand- hand-loaded 
and other loaded face Indicated 
self-loading face conveyors increase 
State conveyors conveyors Total in 1935 percent 
Bituminous 
Northern States 
Pa., Olio, Ind., Md......«<. 15 300 315 90 + 28.6 
Southern States 
W. Va., Va., Ky., Tenn., Ala ) 178 183 136 +743 
Western States 
Ark., Colo., Mo., Mont., Utah, 
Wee, 137 96 233 80 +34.3 
Total bituminous.......... 157 574 731 306 +41.9 
Pennsylvania anthracite ......... 13 1,338 1,351 354 +26.2 


* The figures of number in use in 1934 are not exactly comparable with the 
number sold in 1935, because of uncertainties in defining what constitutes a con- 


veyor. I 
the largest proportionate increases. 


loaded in 1935. This factor, however, is 
offset to some extent by machinery in- 
stalled late in 1934, but which had the 
opportunity to operate for a full year in 
1935. Another point to bear in mind is 
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The comparison, however, will serve to indicate which regions have made 


that mechanical loading when first in- 
stalled at a mine involves a certain 
amount of experimentation and full ef- 
ficiency is not attained at the start. 
(Concluded on page 57) 
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MINING METHODS 


in CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA® 


the systems of mining used in the 

Central Pennsylvania Bituminous field 
to discuss them in detailed manner, how- 
ever, I do have a general impression of 
what is being done. In my opinion, more 
than 90 percent of the mining operations 
in this field use the room and pillar sys- 
tem of mining or modification of this 
system. 


In contemplating the origination of 
questions relative to such mining systems 
as we do have, the first question is, “Just 
what do we mean by a mining system?” 
Do we just have in mind the most preva- 
lent type, without consideration of the 
other involved factors? Is it sufficiently 
informative to say of a particular min- 
ing operation that “They use the room 
and pillar system?” I believe not. Such 
a term does not convey to the mind the 
true picture, for instance, of a large op- 
eration using this system, but employing 
multiple main and panel headings with, 
perhaps, multiple room headings. Our 
mining nomenclature needs revision to 
convey a clearer picture of present day 
mining methods. Questions should not be 
merely academic in character and postu- 
lated on hypothetical grounds. They 
should be as practical as possible and 
they should be rooted in problems that 
still, for us, remain unsolved. I am sure 
that for all of us enough problems still 
remain unsolved to furnish us with suf- 
ficient matter for serious discussion for 
a long time to come. 


Let us assume that most of our mining 
operations are carried on by the room 
and pillar method with some isolated 
modifications which we can, for the pres- 
ent, ignore and let us confine our dis- 
cussion to it alone. Mining operations 
employing the room and pillar system 
use one form of attack at one mine and 
in a contiguous operation may use an 
attack that is different and the result 
may be favorable in the first case and 
unfavorable in the other, or vice versa. 

To describe the simplest type of the 
room and pillar system: we may have, 
because of size and shape of property, 
other factors such as equipment at hand, 
development by means of a main head- 
ing, with room headings turned right or 
left, or both directions, with rooms driven 
therefrom, perhaps to property limits. 


| AM not sufficiently familiar with all 


* Presented to Conference of the Operators Com- 
mittees of the American Mining Congress at Penn- 
sylvania State College, October 4, 1935. 

t Monroe Coal Mining Co. 
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Pillars may be recovered advancing or on 
the retreat. Again the room headings 
may be driven to the property limits, 
rooms excavated and pillars recovered 
with some sort of continuity with respect 
to that particular block of coal, but not 
with respect to contiguous blocks. 

At the other extreme, we have proper- 
ties of large acreage and production 
where the main body of the coal is in- 
vaded by main headings in a group of 
4 to 8 parallels. From these main head- 
ings are turned at intervals of 1,500 to 
2,000 feet other main headings called, in 
some instances, panel headings, in a 
group of four to eight parallels. From 
these main panel headings are driven 
room headings in a group of two to four 
parallels, from these room headings are 
driven the rooms. 

Of the types outlined, I am most fami- 
liar with those employing multiple mains 
and panel headings with double and mul- 
tiple room headings and most of what I 
wish to say concerns such an operation 
in which practically all invading openings 
are driven on a system of 60’ centers. 

In the early history of this mine, all 
rooms were driven as the corresponding 
room headings advanced—narrow at the 
room neck and widening out to 25 ft. 
The seam section of this mine averages 
4 ft. with an average inclination of 3 
percent. 

Due to the lack of funds to prepare 
adequate pumping facilities in the mine 
to take care of the anticipated increase 
of water upon breaking of the strata 
through withdrawal of pillars, this oper- 
ation was deferred for several years un- 
til such facilities were provided. 

By the time pillar extraction could be 
undertaken, over a thousand rooms had 
been driven with pillars standing. Pro- 
duction had been kept up by double shift- 
ing all headings and a uniform advance 
was maintained in all sections of this 
mine. 

When the pillars could be attacked 
the work was started in only one room 
heading at the inbye room pillars. A 
line of pillar retreat at an angle of 45° 
with the room center lines was decided 
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upon and maintained. In nine months 
this retreat line was 2,200’ long, crossed 
four room headings and was producing 
considerably over 100 tons per day per 
room heading. With the success of pil- 
lar action assured, other sections were 
started in precisely the same manner. 

Room headings with pillars standing 
in 25 rooms were worked out in a year’s 
time. The rapidity with which the pil- 
lars were withdrawn, in the opinion of 
the management, resulted in a very high 
percentage of machine coal with its cor- 
responding favorable differential over 
pick coal, entire freedom from heaving 
and a minimum of squeezed pillars. 


Development had been rapid and as a 
result there were large areas in which 
first mining had been completed. 

The established system then was to 
drive the rooms up the pitch as is the 
usual practice, and withdraw the pillars, 
later on down the pitch. While the 
methods used affected a high degree of 
concentration, it was discovered that con- 
siderable trouble could be experienced at 
certain points, if retreat was not kept 
in careful alignment, especially under the 
heavier cover. 

To digress for a moment. The immedi- 
ate roof over seam varied from a hard 
sand shale to hard sand stone. It was 
early observed that the roof was cut up 
into parallel sections by cleats, cleavage 
or joint planes. Experience with num- 
erous falls and particularly falls in pil- 
lar sections revealed that this cleavage 
was visible as high as it was possible 
to see. Later, a shaft was sunk on this 
property and showed this cleavage per- 
sisting to the surface. 

It was determined by the management 
to take advantage of any possibility of 
relief of pressure on pillars that this 
cleavage might afford by changing the 
direction of the line of retreat in pillar 
work to parallel cleavage. 

Experience along this line developed 
slowly, but very little of it developed the 
fact that relief could be secured by 
changing the retreat line to parallel 
cleavage. 

In order to maintain such retreat line 
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of former length, it was necessary to 
withdraw pillars up hill and this was 
gradually accomplished. 

At this juncture, with the major por- 
tion of mining operations confined to the 
raise, the happy combination was ar- 
rived at of driving rooms up hill as first 
mining operations advanced and then fol- 
low this up with a retreating pillar line 
up hill. The operations thus being con- 
fined roughly to a small V-shaped area. 

From this step, it was a short simple 
step to drive openings down hill, starting 
at inbye end of room headings in time to 
retreat with the pillar in its proper order, 
parallel to the cleavage. Later in the 
dip sections of this mine, continuity of 
operation was easier to maintain. Now 
all this is set forth to show how an im- 
portant problem confronting a mine 
management of a large property was at- 
tacked in a certain manner, changed as 
new facts were uncovered until a rather 
successful plan, differing in many essen- 
tials from the original was evolved. 


The pillar sections of this mine are 
unusually free from squeezed pillars, 
heaved road ways, uncovered pillars, lost 
material and many of the attendant ills 
that often are an accompaniment of 
pillar extraction. 

The actual time involved in driving a 
room heading, on which are located 25 
rooms and the extraction of these pillars 
is seldom now more than three to three 
and one-half years. 

The output of this mine is still loaded 
by hand, cut largely by are wall machines 
and loaded into mine cars handled at the 
face by room hoists. Bottom is shot in 
headings room neck and shoeflies only. 

A second large operation in this field 
has the same seam and other natural 
conditions. Mains, panel and room head- 
ings were planned and driven in a man- 
ner very similar to the first operation 
cited. Pillars, however, have been drawn 
in each room heading independent of any 
contiguous areas and with only a short 
retreat line resulting in a much higher 
percentage of pick coal, lifting of sec- 
ond bottom, slower retreat, less concen- 
tration of effort. This has not been en- 
tirely due to lack of realization of ad- 
vantages that might be derived from 
change, but is due mostly to a vastly in- 
creased demand for larger production, 
forcing the management to take advan- 
tage of all development made. 


However, plans are slowly maturing 
to develop a continuous pillar line of re- 
treat parallel to this regional cleavage. 
The second operation uses gathering 
locomotives and a large percentage of 
high wooden cars. Bottom is taken in 
all places, as a result a gradual change 
to low type of cars is also being made. 

It might be of interest to note that the 
first operation has a daily average of ap- 
proximately four and one-half net tons 
per employe at present. It also might 
be well to mention a scheme developed at 
this first operation discussed. 

This particular scheme promises to 
become a storm center of discussion be- 
tween the operators and the united mine 


workers. The scheme is known locally 


as the “stagger” system and works out 
as follows: 


First, the tipple and shaft bottom 
crews begin work at 6 a.m.; second a 
crew of motormen inside begin moving 
man trips at 6.30 a.m. The first man 
trip goes to a certain section of the mine 
in time for loaders to be at work at 
7 a.m. At 7.30 a.m. a second set of 
motormen go to work and a second set 
of loaders to a different section. At 
8.30 a.m. a third set of motormen and 
loaders start to work. If occasion de- 
mands, a fourth set will start at 9.30 
a.m., etc. 

On the second shift, the tipple and 
shaft crews start at 1.30 p. m. and a crew 
of second shift motormen begin shortly 
afterward with loaders, for say—the first 
section invaded in the morning. This 
crew is succeeded by other crews, much 
in the same manner as previously out- 
lined. The object of the scheme is to 
eliminate the waiting time of the load- 
ers, who, if the usual practice was fol- 
lowed, would enter the mine, reach his 
place and wait, many times, two or more 
hours, for cars. 

All of these facts are cited to show that 
if one were familiar with all the sys- 
tems employed in Central Pennsylvania, 
it is quite a certainty that he could find 
individuals who would at least point to a 
problem or two, perhaps, rather pressing 
ones, and there is a possibility that many 
such problems, unsolved in some locali- 
ties, have been worked out to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion in others. 

My suggestion is that the operating 
committees of the American Mining Con- 
gress study the following matters: How 
extensive in our own and other fields is 
the cleavage in the overburden? If 
cleavage is present, can a better measure 
of roof control be secured by observing 
certain directions in retreating pillar 
lines with respect to this cleavage in the 
overburden? How can we secure the best 
concentration and continuity of effort in 
first and second mining? What are the 
possibilities of increasing the loaders’ 
pay through concentration of working 
areas? It is my belief that where cleav- 
age is absent, it is due to a process of 
recementation, particularly in the same 
stone formations. 


To many who have been connected with 
mining for many years, the problem of 
increasing the contract miners’ daily 
wages is a vitally important one. It 
means the proper concentrated effort of 
all the forces and facilities used in con- 
nection with each individual mine and a 
casual inspection of the weigh sheets of 
many of our mining operations reveal 
a sorry state of affairs. Many of our 
mining disputes arise, and will rise in 
the future, from the fact that many 
miners present at their working place 
every working day fail to earn a proper 
wage because of the poor and inefficient 
service rendered him. 
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Illinois Coal Mining 
| Industry in 1935 


(Continued from page 28) 


throes of endeavoring to establish official 
price schedules under the Coal Conserva- 
tion Act, with the sky overcast with the 
clouds of numerous lawsuits and injunc- 
tions against this Act. Regardless of 
the decision that may eventually be made 
by the Supreme Court on the constitu- 
tionality of the act, the coal industry 
must have some form of price control. 
In the words of Dr. Glenn Frank, Presi- 
dent of the University of Wisconsin, 


“Some measure of social control of 
private enterprise has long since be- 
come imperative. We have reached a 
point in our economic evolution at 
which some force above the battle of 
miscellaneous private interests— 
whether it be the force of organized 
industry itself or the power of the 
state—must make for the general 


adoption of policies respecting 
wages, hours, prices, and profits 


that will bring our capacity to pur- 
chase into such relation to our 
capacity to produce as will keep 
our agricultural and industrial sys- 
tems going concerns ministering ef- 
fectively to the needs of the millions. 
The nature of such control is debat- 
able, highly debatable. Its necessity, 
in my judgment, is not.” 


Consideration of our prospects for 1936 
must be based fundamentally upon such 
price control—without it, there is little 
doubt that the law of the jungle would 
have full sway and bring heavy mortality 
among the coal-producing companies, and 
possibly throw this country into a dis- 
astrous industrial and economic up- 
heaval. God forbid that such a condition 
should ever come to pass! 


Given proper price control and equi- 
table correlation of prices between com- 
peting districts and fields, the Illinois 
coal industry may look with some degree 
of hope for at least a partial restoration 
of its former tonnage, aided by the trend 
toward more efficient utilization and the 
expanding use in automatic equipment of 
our Mid-Western coals. No trick for- 
mula nor magic wand is available— 
over and above any situation that may 
be created, there will still remain the 
urgent need for our best brains, constant 
vigilance, and the old-fashioned gospel 
of hard work. 


@ THE HAYNES STELLITE CO. an- 
nounces the publication of a new 8- 
page booklet, “Haynes Stellited Valves.” 
Increased life and economy resulting 
from the application of Haynes Stellite 
to the seating surfaces of valves for use 
in high temperature, high pressure steam 
service are fully described. Freedom 
from wire-drawing, galling or seizing, 
and corrosion is insured by hard-facing 
steam valves with this cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloy. Copies of this descrip- 
tive illustrated booklet may be obtained 
from the Haynes Stellite Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 
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SAFETY in the MINING INDUSTRY IN 1935* 


HE past year has seen a rather re- 

markable awakening of the people of 

the United States to the fact that 
protection of life and limb in this coun- 
try is given relatively little attention; 
as a result of the rather belated realiza- 
tion of the havoc annually wrought in 
the United States by automobile and 
other accidents (including those in in- 
dustry and in the home), it is now real- 
ized that the financial losses due to these 
accidents are enormous even if all con- 
siderations of a humanitarian type are 
excluded. This awakening of safety 
consciousness on a nation-wide scale un- 
questionably has, and also in the future 
will have, an influence on the mining in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the fact that 
mining has been engaged in accident- 
prevention work for years and has been 
making safety progress slowly but never- 
theless surely. Oddly enough, notwith- 
standing the fact that statisticians place 
mining at the foot of the list of the 
major industries of the United States in 
the accident severity rate, the accident- 
prevention methods and practices for 
many years used by the progressive parts 
of the mining industry are now being 
adopted rather widely in the new nation- 
wide crusade against accident occurrence. 

In 1935 safety in the mining and allied 
industries continued to maintain the im- 
proved standard set during the years 
1931, 1932, 1933 and 1934. While defi- 
nite figures on accident occurrence for 
1935 are not at hand, it is probable that 
there was a slight recession in safety 
achievement in coal mining compared 
with 1933 and 1934, and probably an 
even greater slipping in metal and non- 
metallic mineral mining in 1935 than in 
the record-breaking mine safety years of 
1932, 1933 and 1934. Nevertheless, these 
recessions were relatively slight, and the 
mineral-producing industry of the United 
States seems to have had one of its best 
years from the viewpoint of prevention 
of accidents. 

In coal mining it now appears that 
fatalities for the year will probably total 
around or slightly over 1,200 and that 
the fatality rate per million tons of coal 
produced will be less than 3.00; the rate 
for 1932 was 3.36, with 1,207 fatalities; 
for 1933 it was 2.78 (an all-time low), 
with 1,064 fatalities; and in 1934 2.93, 
with about 1,222 fatalities. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-five had but 
four major disasters (a major disaster 
being an accident with five or more 


* Published by permission of the Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Not subject to copyright. 

+ Chief, Health and Safety Branch, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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deaths) with a total of 35 fatalities: An 
explosion in an anthracite shaft caused 
13 deaths, a shaft accident at an anthra- 
cite mine killed seven, a fire at a bitu- 
minous mine caused six fatalities, and an 
explosion at a bituminous mine caused 
nine deaths. In 1934 there were two 
major coal mine disasters with 22 deaths 
(a fire killing five and an explosion 17), 
and in 1933 there was one (an explosion) 
with seven deaths. The only years pre- 
vious to 1933 that coal mining had fewer 
than 100 deaths per year from major 
disasters were 1931 (56 deaths), 1921 
(34 deaths), 1920 (61 deaths), and 1918 
(54 deaths). 

The average number of fatalities annu- 
ally from major coal-mine disasters for 
the 25-year period, 1911-1935 inclusive, 
was 211; for the past three years it was 
21, indicating that insofar as major coal- 
mine disasters are concerned, fatalities 
from them in the past three years have 
been reduced 90 percent. For the three 
years before the United States Bureau 
of Mines was established (1907-1909 in- 
clusive), the average number of fatali- 
ties from major coal-mine disasters was 
588 per year; when this figure is placed 
against the 21 persons killed per year 
by major coal-mine disasters in the past 
three years (1933-1935 inclusive) the 
progress showing is decidedly impres- 
sive, indicating a reduction of more than 


96 percent in the number of coal-mine 
workers killed in coal-mine disasters now 
compared with 25 to 30 years ago. 

In metal mining, while numerous in- 
stances are at hand of most excellent 
safety performance by individual mines 
or individual mining companies operating 
several mines, the probabilities are that 
with the greater activity of 1935 in the 
operation of small mines and prospects 
(especially in the search for gold with 
its enhanced price) the accident rate for 
metal mining as a whole will be in- 
creased. Small mines or prospects are 
prone to pay only limited attention (if 
they pay any) to health or safety. 
Usually these small properties are run 
without inspection by state authorities, 
sometimes because the state law exempts 
from inspection properties with relatively 
few men, but generally because the state 
inspection forces are entirely inadequate 
in personnel or in working funds (or 
both) to give these small properties the 
state supervision they should have. Very 
often the state inspection forces do not 
know of the existence of some of these 
small mines until in some manner they 
learn of an accident (usually a fatality) 
which occurs. 

Metal mining has for several years 
been relatively free of major disasters 
(fires, cave-ins, floods, etc.) resulting in 
five or more deaths. Nineteen hundred 


A well timbered and graded haulageway. Note heavy rail used and rock dust 
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thirty-five was free of these catastrophes, 
though during the year six men were 
killed in a fire at a bunkhouse on the 
surface in a metal-mining camp in Colo- 
rado; this accident is not chargeable 
against the mine-accident rate, yet the 
mining industry is at least indirectly re- 
sponsible. During the past 10 years 
there have been but 3 metal-mine fire dis- 
asters totaling 18 fatalities, a much more 
favorable record than during the previ- 
ous decade. 

Miscellaneous mining (other than coal 
and metal mines), such as cement plants, 
quarries, etc., appears to have also suf- 
fered to some extent in safety results 
during 1935, but any ground which may 
have been actually lost in accident pre- 
vention (and the losses if any will be 
relatively slight) is more than balanced 
by the eagerness, one might say, the 
determination and grimness with which 
accident-prevention programs and acci- 
dent-prevention work are being for- 
warded with much renewed vigor, pre- 
saging safety returns for the relatively 
near future which it is confidently ex- 
pected will far outshine those of a few 
years ago before the present slight let- 
down began. 

In the past, tunnel work for municipal, 
state, railway and similar purposes has 
been conducted chiefly with the idea of 
obtaining high speed and low cost in 
construction and incidentally with little 
regard to health, life or limb, and with 
decidedly high rate of accident occur- 
rence. In 1935 one of the most gigantic 
tunneling enterprises in the history of 
the United States was prosecuted with 
maximum vigor as to speed and economy 
but with due regard to health and safety, 
and it was definitely proved that sane 
attention to health and safety aided 
rather than retarded speed and low cost. 

Nineteen hundred thirty-five witnessed 
several advances in mine safety prac- 


Refuge station for use of men in 
case of disaster 


ete., which will un- 
reflected in bringing 
about lessened accident occurrence 
in the future. Approximately 7,000 
of the workers of the United States in 
copper, lead, zinc, iron, gold, potash, 
mercury and silver mines, now use up- 
to-date electric cap lamps, with the pos- 
sibility that the number will be much 
increased (probably at least doubled) 
by the end of 1936. Between 15,000 and 
20,000 of these lamps are now used by 
metal miners in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Numerous mining 
companies interested in investiga- 
tions into vision and lighting, and are 
making improvements upon getting perti- 
nent data; one coal-mining company 
found that in the air of working places 
impregnated with finely divided coal dust 
from cutting, blasting, shoveling, etc., 
visibility as well as vision is decidedly 
reduced, with material increase in the 
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both English and Spanish 
accident hazards as well as decreased 
ability to load clean coal. Inquiries as 
to gases due to blasting are becoming 
more frequent and insistent; and un- 
questionably investigations in this line 
will be made with the probability of at 
least better practice in the use of ex- 
plosives in coal as well as metal mining, 
possibly along the line of restricting 
blasting to the end of the shift or to 
the off shift. Increased attention is being 
directed toward air conditioning in and 
around mines, in the use of mine timber 
preservatives, and in the use of protec- 
tive apparel, such as hard hats, safety 
shoes, goggles, and other equipment; and 
safety educational activities of various 
kinds received considerable impetus in 
the past year. 

Varied inquiries about health in and 
around mines have come to the front very 
definitely in the past year, including re- 
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Safety Cans—The cans are tapered 
at the bottom to prevent bumping 
and the designers claim the good 
points of this can to be that a man 
cannot fall out if the can bumps. 


quests for information as to the most 
nearly up-to-date types of mine change 
or wash houses; as to the effect of 
breathing gases or dusts (or both); as 
to methods of detecting the dust- or 
gas-inhalation hazard and of preventing 
such hazards to exist in and around 
mines, etc. The placing on the statute 
books of some states (and the threatened 
placing in others) of rather drastic pro- 
visions as to health compensation has 
quickened the interest of mining people 
in health problems to a very considerable 
extent, and the outlook for numerous 
alterations in mining practice looking to 
improvement of health in and around 
mines and mining properties is good. 
The present danger is that, in what 
might be termed the “hysteria of the 
moment,” laws or regulations with pro- 
visions or requirements of doubtful basic 
foundation or utility will be enacted 
with the usual rigidity and finality of 
actions taken in the heat of such a con- 
troversy as that now “raging” in con- 
nection with occupational disease legis- 
lation and with especial reference to dust 
disease. 

The numerous trends indicating prog- 
ress in the past year or two as well as 
in the immediate future, in connection 
with safety in the mining and allied in- 
dustries, give ample warrant for the 
belief that many of those in control of 
the mining industry have been imbued 
with the attributes of safety conscious- 
ness. 

Due to their influence and example 
statisticians within a _ relatively few 
years should be forced to remove from 
mining the stigma of having the worst 
accident rate of the major industries. 


Illustrations from U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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RECENT ADVANCES 


in ZINC METALLURGY" 


HERE is a proverb to the effect that 
many important things have small 
beginnings. For a number of years 
prior to 1928, the year the Sullivan Min- 
ing Company’s Electrolytic Zinc Plant 
was placed in operation, a small group 
of metallurgists and chemists was em- 
ployed in a research laboratory set apart 
from the regular operations amid the 
tailings of the Bunker Hill mills. In 
that location although there was ade- 
quate rail and wagon road connections 
for all necessary purposes, there were 
found the correct isolation and freedom 
from distraction for proper experimenta- 
tion. The problems that the experiment- 
ers confronted were the development 
of a process which would enable success- 
ful exploitation of the so-called “com- 
plex” zinc-lead-silver ores of the Coeur 
d’Alene district, consisting of an inti- 
mate mixture of zinc, lead, and iron 
sulphides, for the most part fine grained 
and closely interlocked. The recent and 
concurrent developments of selective 
flotation had made possible the produc- 
tion of separate concentrates of lead 
and zinc from these ores. Their particu- 
lar phase of the problem, therefore, was 
the adaptation of the electrolytic process 
to meet the particular and peculiar re- 
quirements of the zinc concentrate re- 
sulting from selective flotation of certain 
Coeur d’Alene complex zinc-lead ores. 
The result of that research was the 
development of 99.99 plus percent zinc 
at a time when most metallurgists felt 
that zinc running 99.90 to 99.94 percent 
was amply pure for commercial purposes. 
The executives of the Bunker Hill Min- 
ing and Concentrating Company and of 
the Hecla Mining Company—these two 
companies jointly owning the Sullivan 
Mining Company—had the responsibil- 
ity of expending the large sum needed 
for the preliminary research and the 
subsequent larger sum for the commer- 
cial plant construction. Had they real- 
ized that they were facing, almost im- 
mediately following the commencement 
of operation of the zinc plant, the dras- 
tic ordeal of the depression and the 
trials and tribulations of the past few 
years, it is unlikely that they would 
have considered such a large undertak- 
ing. Disregarding this phase of the 
matter, their faith in the experiment has 
been justified as is evidenced by the fol- 
lowing facts. 
One very important use of zine which 
+ Superintendent, Sullivan Zinc Plant, Kellogg, 
Idaho. 


* Presented to 14th Annual Meeting, Idaho Min- 
ing Association. 
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has had its major development during 
the last decade is die casting. Today 
the output is perhaps one-eighth that 
of galvanizing, which, as you know, is 
the largest use for zinc in this country. 
In die casting, however, there exists a 
large field in which such big strides have 
been made in the past few years, and 
in which many possibilities still exist, 
there is much reason for thinking that 
substantial further progress can be made 
from now on. Die casting is the art of 
forcing molten metal under pressure into 
steel molds. In a single automtic oper- 
ation raw material is converted into 
accurately dimensioned parts. These 
castings are clean-cut and require prac- 
tically no machining. No other method 
of producing accurate and complicated 
metal parts is so ideal from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. 

The essential parts of most die casting 
machines consist of a melting pot to hold 
the molten metal and a submerged pump. 
Movement of the plunger in an outward 
direction causes the pump cylinder to be 
filled with metal; depression of the 
plunger into the cylinder then forces the 
metal into the die, where it solidifies al- 
most at once. The die, being split, is 
then opened, whereupon air pressure 
forces the solidified casting from the die. 
The die is then closed and the operation 
is ready for the second cycle. 


Only a short time ago commercial die 
casting was limited to the use of metals 
with low melting points—lead, tin, and 
babbitt. Castings made from such metals 
have but little strength. Difficulties in- 
creased when attempts were made to use 
metals with higher melting points. 
Progress has been made in the art and in 
recent years die casting has grown to 
be a major industry. The rapid develop- 
ment of the use of zinc alloy die casting 
into new fields is due to developments in 
alloys, machines, and technique, all of 
vital importance. It is, however, to the 
first of these—the zinc base die casting 
alloys—that I wish to direct your atten- 
tion. The need for metals having low 
melting points but greater strength 
naturally suggested the use of zinc, and 
zine alloys were used early in the art. 
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In most instances, ordinary Prime West- 
ern zinc was used in these alloys. This 
was most unfortunate. Aging changes 
in these alloys affecting dimensions and 
physical properties occurred, intensified 
when the casting was subjected to hot, 
humid atmosphere. The castings warped 
and cracked, and even fell to pieces 
merely upon standing for a comparatively 
brief interval of time. Zinc base alloys 
for die casting fell into the discard. 
Later work indicated that certain im- 
purities in the zinc metal caused the in- 
stability of the zine alloys, but, as in 
many such cases, this fact was but slowly 
accepted by those concerned. 

About this time Sullivan Mining Com- 
pany pioneered the development of 99.99 
plus percent zinc. This provided zinc 
of requisite purity as a base for a die 
casting alloy which has the requisite 
properties and permanence in the finished 
part. Tests by commercial concerns and 
a very detailed, complete study under 
the auspices of the American Society for 
Testing Materials have proven conclu- 
sively the necessity for 99.99 plus per- 
cent zine in the alloys. Today all zinc 
die casting alloys are based on 99.99 
plus percent zinc and the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials has adopted 
a special high grade specification to cover 
this grade of metal. The resulting ex- 
pansion of the zinc base die casting in- 
dustry never could have resulted from 
die casting technique alone unless alloys 
had been available for the purpose. 


Zine die castings are produced today 
which are satisfactory for a vastly wide 
field of uses. As an outstanding example, 
there is now being used about forty zinc 
base die castings in the modern automo- 
bile. In the automobile industry it is 
said that mass production methods make 
zine die casting unit cost economies so 
obvious that they cannot be overlooked. 
Gears and other mechanisms, vending 
machines, toys, lamps, household utensils 
—such as washing machine parts, mixing 
machines and the like, office machines, 
electric clocks, electric fans, refrigera- 
tor hardware, cameras, locks, razors, 
electrical and telephone equipment—even 
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golf club heads—are being made in zinc 
base die castings. Alloys having tensile 
strengths of about 44,000 lbs. per square 
inch, impact strengths of about 15 foot 
pounds charpy, are thus used. 99.99 
plus percent zinc made this alloy pos- 
sible. Bunker Hill is not the only 99.99 
plus percent zinc that is produced today, 
but—it was the first. 

Realizing the full effect of even small 
amounts of impurities in special high 
grade zinc, the Sullivan Mining Com- 
pany has continued to improve the grade 
of Bunker Hill Brand zinc until now it 
analyzes 99.9975 plus percent zinc. The 
accomplishment of this high degree of 
purity in commercial production is our 
claim to fame. This is the purest metal, 
so far as I know, that is being produced 
today anywhere in the world on a com- 
mercial tonnage basis. This degree of 
purity is not merely academic; it has a 
real worth in the field for which super 
high grade zinc is used. “Pure as minted 
gold” is an age-old expression and even 
to this day is used in describing anything 
of exceptional purity. Now, the fact is 
that mints the world over consider 999 
fine a high purity for refined gold. This 
means that all impurities together form 
but one part of a thousand, which is a 
standard of refinement resulting in the 
adage I have just mentioned. Bunker 
Hill zine is shipped daily in carload lots 
under guarantee to be 99.9975 percent 
zinc. All impurities together form but 
25 ten-thousandths of 1 percent, or one 
part in 40,000 parts. This zinc is 40 
times “as pure as refined gold.” 

Dr. John Fairfield Thompson, Vice- 
president of the International Nickel 
Company, and the U. S. representative 
at the Seventh Industrial Congress of 
Mines, Metallurgy, and Applied Geology, 
held in Paris the week of October 17 


last, in a paper before that Congress 
said: 


“Once we approach this field (al- 
loys), we find that there has been a 
development of tremendous signifi- 
cance. It is the mutual recognition 
by workers in metals on the one 
hand, and by designers and indus- 
trialists on the other hand, that an 
almost limitless variety of alloys 
can be ‘custom built’ to meet the spe- 
cific requirements of given applica- 
tions. 

“To a marked degree the modern 
metal worker can compound an alloy 
to exact prescription, and conse- 
quently the designers and engineers 
are released to dare and to do things 
which were thought impossible less 
than ten years ago.” 


Much work is still being done on zinc 
base die casting alloys, and the indica- 
tions are very favorable that alloys even 
more satisfactory than those now in ex- 
tensive use will soon be at hand. The 
production commercially of very pure 
metal aids materially in the develop- 
ment of these alloys and in the stimu- 
lation of research so that more complete 
knowledge of the properties of metals 
and alloys will be available. One must 
have the proper tools before the job can 
be done. 

Other uses for high grade zine are 


Surface Plant, Sunshine Mining Co. 


also being developed. Galvanizing—the 
art of coating iron with a zine layer— 
has long accounted for the greatest con- 
sumption of zine. At the present time, 
for special purposes in which the gal- 
vanized article is to be subjected to ex- 
tra severe bending stresses or where 
permanence and rust-resisting quality 
are most important, high grade zinc is 
being used in place of more impure 
grades. So-called “hot dip” galvanizing 
as well as electrolytic galvanizing of 
super high grade zinc is being done. 
Telephone wire and wire used for the 
construction of the new _ suspension 
bridges, which are being erected in such 
places as the San Francisco Bay and the 
Metropolitan district of New York, are 
thus galvanized. 

It is no longer sufficient for the metal 
producer merely to turn out the metal; 
he must interest himself in the develop- 
ment of its uses by the fabricators. By 
this I do not mean necessarily engaging 
in the business of the metal fabricator, 
but aiding him by research and technical 
advice to the end that the producer may 


keep his metal in the vanguard in the 
severe competition that exists and will 
always continue to exist among metals in 
the industrial world. Economy, strength, 
permanence, accuracy, uniformity, finish- 
ing properties—cause day by day shifts 
in the uses of different metals. We of 
the Sullivan Mining Company take pride 
in providing a very pure zinc for all pos- 
sible uses wherein the metal can be used. 
And we intend to so conduct our enter- 
prise in the future as to retain and merit 
the zine industry’s continued approval 
of our activities. 

In the potato field, Idaho is supreme. 
The superiority of the Idaho potato has 
nation-wide recognition. In the zine 
field, Idaho has a similar claim. Idaho 
zine is unequalled in the nation or in the 
world. In the zinc industry this superi- 
ority is recognized. I should like this 
fact to become more generally recognized 
by the citizens of the State of Idaho as 
a whole, most certainly by those engaged 
in the mining and metallurgical field who 
should be most interested. 


| U. S. Bureau of Mines 
(Continued from page 35) 


and eventually to combine these publica- 
tions in a printed volume comprising a 


mineral industries survey atlas of the 
state. 


7. Geophysical Prospecting Section: 
Arrangements have recently been com- 
pleted for cooperation with the Geologi- 
cal Survey in the application of geo- 
physical methods to the study and 
solution of geological problems. During 
the past field season geophysical surveys 
have been conducted to aid in the loca- 
tion of subterranean water reservoirs in 
Nevada and Texas, and a geophysical 
laboratory is being equipped and staffed 
at Reno, Nev., for research work in the 
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application of geophysics to mineral 
prospecting. This section is also engaged 
in perfecting and testing various types of 
apparatus, including, besides the instru- 
ments used in ordinary prospecting, seis- 
mographs for the measurement of effects 
of blasting operations, mentioned above, 
and others for detecting supersonic vi- 
brations suspected to exist when rock 
formations are under extreme stress. 
The current literature on geophysical 
prospecting in all languages is trans- 
lated, abstracted, and published in a reg- 
ular monthly issue of “Geophysical Ab- 
stracts.” The section is frequently called 
upon by other Federal agencies and State 
officials for assistance in contouring bed- 
rock below the surface at proposed dam 
sites and in connection with water- 
supply surveys. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH 


ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN 


MINING CONGRESS 


Howard |. Young 


Julian D. Conover 
President 


Secretary 


HE 38th Annual Meeting of The American Mining Congress was held at the 

Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York City, January 14 and 15, 1936. It took the 

form of a strictly business session, for the submission of reports from the secre- 
tary and the standing committees, and for the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. A round-table conference on January 15 was attended by a large group of 
important mining men, representing all branches of the industry. They discussed 
the serious national problems confronting the industry, and endorsed the statement 
of principles which appears in this issue. All officers were reelected, and J. D. 
Francis, president, Island Creek Coal Company, was elected to the Board of 
Directors to fill a vacancy. 


W. J. Jenkins D. D. Moffat Clinton H. Crane 


Re-elected Director Vice President Re-elected Director 
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STATEMENT of PRINCIPLES 


HE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, representing the mining industries of 

the United States, recognizing that our country is richly endowed with natural 

resources; that our civilization is characterized by expanding material wants and 
enormous potential consuming capacity; that this combination of natural resources 
and consuming capacity is the basis for an economy of plenty; and that intelligent 
combination of labor and management with capital under a system of private enter- 
prise, which preserves the incentive to individual achievement and profit, offers the 
most practical means of creating the maximum volume of wealth in the form of 
goods and services available to the greatest number of people and of bringing about 
a proper distribution of such wealth, urges that the following principles and measures 
be made effective in the conduct of national affairs. 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Restore confidence. 
The foundation of economic recovery is confidence. 
Essential to confidence are balanced budgets, stable money, thoughtful, well 


considered legislation confined to sound general principles, impartial administration 
of the law, and encouragement of private enterprise and initiative. 


BUREAUCRACY 


Check bureaucracy, abandon government by men and return to government by 
law. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Secure to employes freedom from coercion from all sources. 


The essential interest of employe and employer is to obtain efficient production 
through the cooperative efforts of labor, management and capital. Avoid govern- 
ment interference with such cooperation. 


Let employers and organizations of employes be subject alike to legal responsi- 
bility for their conduct and that of their agents. 


RELIEF 


Substitute direct relief at reasonable subsistence rates for work relief. 
Discontinue Federal administration of relief at the earliest possible date and 
return it to local agencies. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Make no changes in tariff rates through trade agreements with foreign countries 
without specific approval of such changes by Congress after public hearing. 


FINANCES 


Reduce government expenditures. 

Balance the budget. 

Re-establish congressional control over expenditures. 

Use the taxing power solely to raise revenue for the necessary expense of 
government. 

No manipulation of money or figures and no use of hidden or indirect taxes 
can change the fact that everybody pays taxes and that the people as a whole must 
produce and furnish to the government all that it spends. Continuation of the 
present rate of spending will inevitably bring about a broadening of the base for 
personal income and other direct taxation. 


TAXATION 


Deal fairly with the taxpayer in the enactment and administration of tax laws. 

Remove from tax laws all provisions which repress and retard business enter- 
prise, employment of workers and economic recovery. 

Amend the federal tax laws to re-establish the flat rate of corporation tax, to 
restore the right to make consolidated returns, to remove the tax on dividends re- 
ceived by corporations, to permit business losses of one year to be deducted from 
future income, to provide full allowance of capital losses, and to permit annual 
declaration of value for capital stock taxes, particularly in case of mining properties 
in the development stage. 
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James F. Callbreath 


Secretary Emeritus 


J. D. Francis 
Newly Elected Director 


D. A. Callahan 


Vice President 
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COAL’S CONVENTION and EXPOSITION 
Making Rapid Progress 


R. E. Salvati 


N January 30, the final meeting of 

the program committee for the 

Annual Convention and Exposition 
of the Coal Division, of the American 
Mining Congress, completed its sugges- 
tions for papers to be presented to the 
meeting. The committee is under the di- 
rection of Mr. R. E. Salvati, vice presi- 
dent, Island Creek Coal Company, and an 
industry-wide committee of 78 members. 
District meetings of this group were held 
in Charleston, W. Va., Chicago, Illinois, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa. As a result of this 
cooperative effort the following topics 
have been selected: (1) New Things in 
Coal Cleaning, (2) New Things in Coal 
Treating; (3) High Production in Cut- 
ting Machine Efficiencies, (4) New 
Methods of Face Preparatory, (5) Coal 
Distillation, (6) Cutting Bit Treatment, 
(7) Methods of Cutting Out Slate Bands, 
(8) Progress of Mechanical Loading and 
Conveyor Mining, in all fields including 
mining conditions and factors affecting 
development (this to be a series of 
-papers); (9) New Things in Mine 
Safety, a series of 5-minute discussions 
of entirely new things; (10) Comparison 
and Causes of Accidents Over 5-year 
Period, (11) Methods of Allaying Dust 
at the Face, (12) Employes Safety Meet- 
ings—Open and Closed, (13) Coal Bumps 
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Under Heavy Cover, (14) Hitch Drill 
Practice, (15) Effect of Width of Places 
on Top, (16) Mechanical Loading Sys- 
tem, (17) Increasing Efficiencies in 
Transportation, (18) A Conveyor Mining 
System, (19) Thermit Welding for Mine 
Tracks, (20) Relation Between Life of 
Entry and Type of Track Equipment, 
(21) New Designs in Car Construction— 
a series of short papers, (22) Haulage 
Practice, (23) Trip Dispatching and Car 
Movement Records, (24) A Trackless 
Mine, (25) Mercury Arc Rectifier, (26) 
Air Conditioning, (27) Power Efficien- 
cies, (28) Areo Mechanics as Applied to 
Mine Ventilation and Fans, (29) New 
Devices and Means of Reducing Electri- 
cal Maintenance of Equipment, (30) 
Mechanical Mining in the Roslyn Field, 
(31) Driving Rock Tunnels with Shak- 
ing Conveyors and Duckbills, (82) Pros- 
pecting for Coal with Diamond Drills, 
(33) New Central Coal Cleaning Plant 
of the Northwestern Improvement Com- 
pany, (34) Rock Dusting, (35) Power 
Plant Operation, (36) Newest Develop- 
ments in Strip Mine Haulage. 

These cover the major topics selected, 
but there will be many additions through 
discussions, and short papers. 

Assisting Mr. Salvati, as state or dis- 
trict chairmen, are: C. E. Cowan, vice 
president, Monroe Coal Mining Co.; W. F. 
Hazen, general superintendent, Wheeling 
Township Coal Mining Co.; T. J. Thomas, 
president, Valier Coal Co.; Wesley S. 
Harris, president, Bicknell Coal Co.; 
Henry F. Warden, general manager, 
American Coal Co. of Allegany County; 
R. E. Galbreath, Wisconsin Steel Co.; 
A. H. Reeder, general superintendent, 
Stonega Coke and Coal Co.; L. Russell 
Kelce, vice president, Hume-Sinclair Coal 
Mining Co.; D. R. Swem, manager of 
Coal Operations, Northwestern Improve- 
ment Co. 

S. W. Blakeslee, Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Company, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the committee on 
arrangements. He will be responsible 
for the special committees which will 
arrange for a smooth running and ef- 
ficient convention. He will be assisted 
by A. B. Agee, Youngstown Mines Cor- 
poration, as chairman of the committee 
on “welcome,” and by John T. Ryan, 
Mines Safety Appliances Company, who 
will represent the manufacturers on this 
committee. W. P. Vance, Butler Con- 
solidated Coal Company, and Geo. R. 
Delamater, W. S. Tyler Company, have 
accepted the responsibility for the com- 
mittee on “attendance”; W. W. Dartnell, 
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Valley Camp Coal Company, and Theo- 
dore Martin, The Explosives Engineer, 
will serve on the “floor, of steering” com- 
mittee; W. D. Turnbull, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, who has so 
ably handled “Our Gang” in the past, 
will serve as chairman of the entire en- 
tertainment committee, and will be as- 
sisted by J. R. Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel 
Company; L. Russell Kelce, Hume Sin- 
clair Coal Company; C. P. Daniels, En- 
terprise Wheel & Car Corp.; H. H. Tay- 
lor, Jr., Franklin County Coal Co.; R. J. 
Ireland, Owl Creek Coal Co.; H. C. Stell- 
ing, Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.; 
and H. B. Husband, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Fuel Mines. E. C. Reither, 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, will 
serve as chairman of the prize contest 
committee. Other chairmen will be ap- 
pointed shortly by Mr. Salvati. A. R. 
Joyce, Wood Preserving Corporation, 
will act as toastmaster at the annual 
dinner. 

Everything is underway for the great- 
est convention in the history of this 
group. 

The exposition is of more than usual 
importance, and has been busy establish- 
ing its own record, which it has done 
with efficiency and dispatch. At this 
writing, Feb. 12, 1936, approximately 
four months before the convention and 
exposition open, the “standing room only 
sign” is displayed. On the first call for 
applications for space, all space avail- 
able in both the north and south wings 
of Music Hall, where the exposition is 
always staged, was taken. At a special 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Manufacturers Division, on January 31, 
a resolution authorized the opening of 
the second floor at Music Hall. The space 
available on this floor will enable the 
committee to take care of about thirty 
additional exhibitors. Those who have 
already taken space are as follows: 


U. S. Steel Corp. 

American Car & Foundry Co. 
McNally-Pittsburgh Mfg. Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Inc. 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearing Co. 
LaBour Co., Inc. 
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Lehigh Safety Shoe Co. 

Templeton Kenly Co. 

Universal Lubricating Co. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 

Pennsylvania Electric Repair Co. 

Duquesne Slag Products Co. 

West Virginia Rail Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co. 

Tyson Roller Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Company 

Frank Prox Co. 

Cincinnati Mine Machinery Co. 

Joyce Cridland Co. 

Bethlehem Steel Company 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 

New Departure Mfg. Co. 

National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Company. 

Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Fafnir Bearing 

Bertrand P. Tracy Co. 

Koppers Rheolaveur Co. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Princeton Foundry & Supply Co. 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co. 

Duff Norton Mfg. Co. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 

National Carbon Co. 

Myers-Whaley Co. 

Portable Lamp & Equipment Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

General Explosives Division of the 
American Cyanamid Corp. 

National Electric Coil Co. 

Columbia Alkali Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co. 

Utility Mine Equipment Co. 


(Concluded on page 58) 


W. F. Hazen 


D. R. Swem 
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Henry F. Warden 


R. L. Kelce 


Wesley S. Harris 
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Al Smith called it a rubber-stamp Congress. . . . But it 
isn’t. . . . It repeals Administration bills just as quickly as it 
passes them. . . . The Cotton, Tobacco, and Potato Acts were 
killed in a couple of hours. . . . Of course, 24 hours before the 
President had suggested they be repealed. . . . 


There’s only one hard-rock miner in the Senate. . . . James 
E. Murray, of Montana, carried “a bucket” in the Butte 
copper mines 25 years ago. . . . The engineer who lowered 
him on his first shift campaigned for him. . . . 


The gilded ornate ceiling in the new Supreme 
Court chamber has been covered by white cheese- 
cloth to improve the lighting and the acoustics. 
. . . Just the same the country hasn't had any 
trouble hearing the justices we 


It develops that Administration doesn't have to rely on its 
braintrusters in a pinch. . . . A couple of ordinary newspaper 
reporters are responsible for the new farm legislation. . . . 
They reminded the AAA administrator that the Soil Con- 
servation Act of last year allowed him to do “anything.” .. . 
The Administrator sent for a copy of the Act, took one look, 
and in 10 minutes the entire Agricultural Department was in 
a turmoil. . . . Two days later legislators admitted they were 
beginning work on a new bill, based on the Soil Conservation 


There was fire and smoke in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee over the Administration's 
neutrality bill. . . . Exclaimed one opponent of 
giving the President discretionary power to cut off 
exports of commodities: "Freedom of the seas is 
not going to be decided. We are merely going 
to reserve it for the warring nations." .. . 


The new Senator Long doesn’t anticipate as heavy a cor- 
respondence as her husband. . . . The former Senator had a 
suite of five rooms in the Senate Office Building and his filing 
cases were bulging then. . . . Mrs. Long moved into a three- 
room suite formerly occupied by the late Senator Schall of 
Minnesota, also an Administration critic. . .. The new Farmer- 
Laborite, Senator Benson of Minnesota, was assigned the old 
Long offices. . . . 


Of All Things cme 


The Townsendites have been catching it in the House 
lately. . . . Their proponents claim that the one and one-half 
billion dollar monthly cost of the plan would go direct to 
labor and industry. . . . And their opponents want to know 
if it isn’t from labor and industry that the money would 
come in the first place. . . 


Beneficent old Uncle Sam. . . . He advanced 
the cotton growers 12 cents a pound fot cotton. 
. . . Now it develops that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is going to take a $40,000,000 loss on 
its cotton holdings. . . . 


During the war it was the doughboy who bled for his 
country. . . . But whether Democrat or Republican adminis- 
tration, after 1937 it’s going to be a chap known as John 
Public Taxpayer who will do the bleeding. . . . 


Many Senators ride around Washington in their own pri- 
vately chauffered cars . . . some in taxicabs. . . . The street 
cars are good enough for Senator Gibson, of Vermont, who 
maintains his New England touch with the common people in 
the whirly-gig of Washington. . . . 


Harry Hopkins tells six Senators privately that unemploy- 
ment is only slightly improved over what it was a year ago. 
. . » He tells the press that the relief program is better this 
winter than ever before. . . . What a lot of people want to 
know is better for whom. . 


And still they say the Government can't get 
things done! ... Why that Florida ship canal was 
first planned in Andrew Jackson's regime and here 
they are shoveling dirt already. . . . 


The bonus proved one thing. . . . We’re still paying pen- 
sions for the War of 1812... . Which means that we have 
one war completely paid for . . . the Revolution of 1776... . 
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of Interest to Mining Men @ THE Wheeling Township Coal Min- 


@ THE American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute on January 7 reported the produc- 
tion of open hearth and Bessemer steel 
ingots in 1935 at 33,425,586 gross tons. 
This shows an average operation of 48.55 
percent of capacity. 


@ THE MONTANA CONSOLIDATED 
Mines Corporation plan to start on Feb- 
ruary 1 a new 3,500-foot tunnel to open 
up their Kleinschmidt-Irish Syndicate 
silver-lead-gold property near Winston, 
Mont., at a depth of 500 feet below the 
old workings. The Spring Hill gold op- 
eration of this company, near Helena, 
Mont., is running at the rate of 300 tons 
per day, with a total gold production of 
7,920.8 ounces during the nine and one- 
half months of operation during 1935. 


@ A SECRET monetary agreement be- 
tween the United States and Mexico was 
concluded in Washington on January 6 
by Secretary Morganthau and Eduardo 
Suarez, Mexican Finance Minister. The 
Wall Street Journal reports that the 
agreement follows an attempt by Mexico 
to rid itself of its silver reserve, obtain- 
ing gold in exchange and thus strength- 
ening its currency. To prevent this step, 
which would have left the United States 
more isolated on the silver question, it 
is agreed that the Secretary will take 
over a part of the Mexican silver in re- 
turn for gold and for a promise that 
Mexico will not dump the rest of its sil- 
ver on the world market. 


@ GUY T. HELVERING, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, reports collections 
of $3,299,000,000 during the fiscal year 
which closed June 30. This total was the 
highest reached by Federal tax collec- 
tions since the 1921 fiscal year and is the 
result of a steady gain in taxes. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt estimated that internal 
revenue collections will climb to more 
than five billion during the 1937 fiscal 
year. 


, @ THE eighth annual convention of the 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel was 
held in Chicago January 21 to 23, in- 
clusive. 


@ UNDER the trade agreement with 
Canada, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, the duty on equipment 
classified under Canadian Tariff Item 
427—Machinery of Iron or Steel, n.o.p.— 
was reduced from 35 percent to 25 per- 
cent, and a new item was established— 
Ex. 427: Machinery of Iron or Steel, 
n.o.p., of a class or kind not made in 
Canada—on which the duty is 20 percent. 


WN. V; Company. It is said that this acquisition 
will give the Corporation fabricating fa- 
CW4 and Views 


plants of the Virginia Bridge & Iron 


cilities in a territory where previously 
it has not been a dominant factor. 


ing Company, the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, the Buckeye Coal Company, and 
These two tariff classes apply to a large the Youngstown Mines Corporation have 
percentage of machinery sold by the applied for an injunction restraining the 
United States to Canadian buyers. In Government from collecting the Guffey 
the administration of the new tariff ‘t@*-. 
rates, the Department of National Reve- 
nue has ruled that machinery which @ THE DEPARTMENT of Labor of 
may be claimed to be “of a class or the State of Pennsylvania has issued, in 
kind not made in Canada” will pay the mimeographed form, the annual report 
25 percent rate, pending a ruling by of the secretary, who states in her intro- 
that Department as to whether the par- ductory sentence that her first annual 
ticular shipment under consideration is report two years ago “listed desirable 
in fact “of a class or kind not made in objectives which the department should 
Canada.” If the ruling is favorable, a_ strive to attain in the interest of the 
refund will be made to the importer. nation’s wage earners, thus fulfilling its 
This ruling is contained in instructions duties under the law quoted. Among 
issued by the Department of National these objectives toward the accomplish- 
Revenue to customs collectors, a copy ment of which the department has de- 
of which is appended to this circular. voted its energies and resources were: 
The action taken by the Canadian Gov- “1. Unemployment compensation. This 
has been accomplished in the Social Se- 
— = curity Act. 
TOWNSEND PLAN'S AIM IS SPLEN- cial 
DID, BUT—IT WOULD GO 
' LIKE THIS 3. Boards for hearing locally and in- 
vestigating and making findings on com- 
plaints of industrial practices and in 
cases of industrial disputes. This has 
been accomplished by the setting up of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
its regional boards, through the designa- 
tion of special boards in steel, textile, 
coal, and in the maritime and lumber 
industries, and in the designation by the 
Secretary of Labor of boards to handle 
local disputes in different sections of the 
country. 

“4. Greater cooperation between the 
State and Federal Labor Departments. 
This has been greatly forwarded through 
regular national and regional conferences 
aimed to raise standards of labor legis- 
lation to a desirable common level so as 
to benefit the individual wage earner, 


You press this 
Litele valve 
down 


here employer, and investor, and ultimately to 

ES evolve a sound and unusual labor law 

policy throughout the country by the his- 

=r torical method of state and Federal co- 
—Centralia, Ill., Evening Sentinel. operation. 


“5. Development of the United States 
Employment Service in cooperation with 
ernment simply means that although @ the states. This has been largely accom- 
Canadian tariff item provides for a lower plished with 40 states accepting the pro- 
rate of duty on imports of machinery  yisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, which 
of a class or kind not made in Canada, created the service, and with 27 of them 
a higher rate will be applied at the time organizing employment services affiliated 
of importation, pending a ruling on the with the United States Employment 
“made in Canada” question. In this Service.” 
connection, the ruling made on this ques- 
tion under the Canada-Japanese Trade 
Agreement, machinery produced in Can- 
ada to the amount of 10 percent of nor- 
mal Canadian consumption is construed 
as “of a class or kind made in Canada.” 


@ THE Department of the Interior an- 
nounces, through an advance statement 
prepared by Philip S. Smith, of the 
Alaskan branch of the Geological Sur- 
vey, that the minerals produced from 
Alaska mines in 1935 had an estimated 
@ THE TENNESSEE COAL IRON & value of $18,859,000, as compared with 
R. R. COMPANY, subsidiary of the $16,721,000 in 1934. This brings the 
United States Steel Corporation, is re- value of the mineral output of Alaska 
ported planning the purchase of the since 1880 to practically $700,000,000. 
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The figures for 1935 are preliminary 
estimates and are especially subject to 
revision because advance information 
before the end of the year has been less 
complete than usual. The final figures 
will appear in the Geological Survey’s 
annual report on the mineral resources 
of Alaska, now in preparation. 


@ THE ANTHRACITE operators have 
selected Maj. William W. Inglis, presi- 
dent of the Glen Alden Coal Company, 
as the Chairman of the producers’ Nego- 
tiating Committee, which is to meet with 
the representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America in the effort to work 
out a new wage agreement, effective 
April 1, 1936, on the termination of the 
present contract. Major Inglis, who is 
Chairman of the Anthracite Board of 
Conciliation, was the unanimous choice 
of the members of the operators’ Nego- 
tiating Committee at a meeting held in 
New York on January 7. 


The other members of the committee 
are Mr. Ralph E. Taggart, president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co.; Mr. James Prendergast, president 
of the Susquehanna Collieries Co.; Mr. 
J. B. Warriner, president of the Lehigh 
Navigation Coal Co.; Mr. Michael Gal- 
lagher, president of the Pittston Co.; Mr. 
A. B. Jessup, vice president and general 
manager of the Jeddo-Highland Coal Co.; 
and Mr. James H. Pierce, president of the 
East Bear Ridge Colliery Co., these gen- 
tlemen having been selected as members 
of the Negotiating Committee at a meet- 
ing of the anthracite operators held in 
New York on December 12.—Anthracite 
Bureau of Information. 


@ THE HOMESTAKE MINE, at Lead, 
Lawrence County, the largest producer 
of gold in the United States, yielded 
more gold in 1935 than in any other year 
of its history of 60 years of almost con- 
tinuous operation. Dividends paid dur- 
ing the year were $14,064,960, bringing 
the dividends paid to date to $88,020,442. 
The total yield from bullion and concen- 
trates from 1876 to 1934, inclusive, has 
been $282,810,490, after freight, express, 
insurance, mint and smelter charges are 
deducted. An additional new steam elec- 
tric power plant with a capacity of 16,100 
kva for the mine was nearly completed 
at Kirk, 1% miles from Lead. The new 
5,000-ft., 3-compartment, 13-ft. by 19-ft. 
Ross shaft, ultimately to reach a depth 
of 5,000 ft., was operated down to the 
3,500-ft. level. Reports of the Homestake 
operations published in the press by the 
state treasurer of South Dakota in rela- 
tion to state tax of 4 percent on gold 
output show 354,560 tons of ore treated 
in July, August, and September, valued 
at $4,754,103.15, or $13.41 per ton. 


@ AT THE 157 lignite mines in opera- 
tion in North Dakota during 1934 there 
were 1,518 men employed 1,967,748 man- 
hours in the production of 1,753,888 tons. 
The 1933 production from 138 mines 
totaled 1,782,272 tons, with 1,301 em- 
ployes working 1,868,604 man-hours. 
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DAILY TAX FACT 


By B. C. FORBES 
Noted Financial Writer 


Politicians slyly try to make working folks believe 


that only the rich pay taxes. 


More cigarettes are smoked by the poor than by the 


wealthy. 


Do you know that every time you pay a quarter for 
two packages of cigarettes, you pay 12 cents in taxes 


to the federal government? 


Washington actually gets more than the manufac- 
turer who produces the cigarettes. 
Were there no taxes, cigarettes would cost you only 


about half as much. 


One tobacco company alone, not the country's 
largest, paid the federal government $142,241,267 in 
taxes during the last eight and one-half years. This was 
six and one-half times the total wage bill for the same 


period. 


In 1900 the government collected from cigarette 
taxes only $3,969,191. During the year ended June 30, 
1934, the tax toll was $350,299,442-—an increase of 


8,725 per cent. 


Only the rich pay taxes? 


Poppycock! 


(Copyright, 1936, by B. C. Forbes) 
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Accidents in and about the mines during 
1934 resulted in 5 fatalities and 145 non- 
fatal injuries, with per-million-ton fa- 
tality and injury rates of 2.851 and 
82.673, respectively. There were 6 fa- 
talities and 144 injuries in 1933, and the 
fatality and injury rate per million tons 
were, respectively, 3.366 and 80.796. The 
above data are taken from a report, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
which also gives man-hour data. Single 
copies (No. 1889) giving statistics by 
counties will be furnished upon request. 


@ THE BILHARZ MINING CO., who 
recently purchased the Barnsdall mill, 
northwest of Baxter Springs, Kans., and 
converted it into a tailing mill, has 
started operating. 

The mill is one of the most complete 
plants in the field and some improve- 
ments were added since the property was 
acquired by O. W. Bilharz and associ- 
ates. The plant contains two rougher 
jigs, a cleaner jig, a sand jig, six tables, 
five float machines, a filter and a Dorr 
thickener. 

Tailings at the Barnsdall and the old 
Brewster tailings of the Chanute Spelter 
Company will be treated over the plant. 


@ AT A MEETING of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Virginia Coal Operators 
Association, held at Norton, Va., on 
Monday, January 20, 1936, Mr. George 
H. Esser was elected secretary of the as- 
sociation, effective February 1, 1936, vice 
Mr. C. B. Neel, deceased. At this same 
meeting Mr. E. H. Robinson was re- 
elected assistant secretary. 


@ PUBLIC HEARING on the proposed 
marketing rules and regulations sub- 
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mitted by representatives of the District 
Boards in Price Area No. 1 was held 
by the National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission at the Carlton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 20, 1936. Represen- 
tatives of the producing, distributing, 
and consuming branches of the bitumi- 
nous coal industry appeared before the 
Commission and presented their views. 
Much discussion took place relative to 
the proposed section covering definitions 
of “general sales agent,” “sales agents,” 
types of “wholesalers,” and “discounts.” 
The proposed draft of regulations is 
divided into the following 12 sections: 
(1) Definitions; (2) Special Sales Agents 
and Sales Agents; (3) Wholesalers, Lake 
Forwarding Wholesalers, and Tidewater 
Forwarding Wholesalers; (4) Farmers’ 
Cooperative Organizations; (5) Whole- 
sale Discounts; (6) Registered Trans- 
shippers’ Discounts; (7) Quotations and 
Options; (8) Spot Sales; (9) Contracts; 
(10) Terms of Payment; (11) Sales of 
Coal other than F.O.B. mines; and (12) 
Miscellaneous. The Commission also 
took under consideration a suggestion 
calling for establishment of rates of 
maximum wholesale discounts. 


@ STEADY progress toward the attain- 
ment of safer working conditions in the 
anthracite mining industry in Pennsyl- 
vania is noted in a statement made by 
Dr. J. W. Finch, Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

In 1910, the year in which the Bureau 
of Mines was established, 601 anthracite 
mine workers were killed, whereas the 
number in 1933 was but 231. The acci- 
dental death rate per thousand 300-day 
workers in 1910 was 4.65; in 1933, 3.58. 
The number of men killed per million 
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tons of anthracite produced in 1910 was 
7.11, while in 1933 it was but 4.66. There 
have, of course, been some fluctuations 
during this 24-year period, but there has 
been a general steady decline in acci- 
dents. In the four years from 1930 to 
1933, the nonfatal injury rate per thou- 
sand 300-day employes decreased from 
309.8 to 269.38. The injury rate per mil- 
lion tons of coal produced fell frem 469.9 
to 350.6. Data regarding nonfatal in- 
juries are not available for the years 
preceding this period. 

This significant decline in accident 
rates is largely due to the efforts of the 
mine operators, the officials of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Mine Inspection Department, 
and the miners themselves cooperating 
with the United States Bureau of Mines. 

In recent years, the Federal Bureau 
of Mines has trained 15,000 anthracite 
workers in first-aid and mine-rescue 
methods, although the Bureau has been 
greatly handicapped because of the lack 
of personnel to do this work. 

The Bureau of Mines has recently 
analyzed hundreds of air samples from 
all important mines in the anthracite dis- 
trict and made special reports to the 
operators, thus providing accurate data 
as to possible hazards from gas explo- 
sions. From the time of starting this 
work in September, 1932, to July, 1933, 
not a single major explosion occurred in 
any anthracite mine, and there were but 
three cases in which individual men were 
fatally burned by gas ignitions. This 
record of immunity from serious gas ex- 
plosions is probably the best in the his- 
tory of anthracite mining in the past 
50 years. 

Since the establishment of the Bureau 
of Mines in 1910, one of the Bureau’s 
10 mine-rescue stations has been kept in 
operation in the anthracite mining re- 
gion. One of the Bureau’s mine-rescue 
cars has been maintained there also, the 
car personnel giving safety instruction 
to the miners, and also being available 
for rescue work at mine fires and 
explosions. 


@ THE Ninth Annual Mining Institute 
of the College of Mines, University of 
Washington, Seattle, was given this year 
during the week of January 20. The pro- 
gram consisted of a series of lectures 
given by staff members of the university 
and outside speakers from the industry; 
exhibits and demonstrations of machin- 
ery and equipment; timely motion pic- 
tures; and a special trip to the Tacoma 
smelter, where plant operations were 
observed and supplemented by talks from 
the operating personnel of the organiza- 
tion. Special features of the Institute 
this year were the luncheon and program 
on Monday with mining groups of the 
city; the joint dinner and meeting with 
the North Pacific Section, American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, at which 
the operation of the Securities Act of 
British Columbia were explained; a 
luncheon meeting at which the Student 
Mines Society had charge of the pro- 
gram; and one day’s program devoted 
especially to mining in Alaska. 


@ THE DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE announces Secretary Roper’s 
acceptance of the chairmanship of the 
Jury of Award which will judge the out- 
standing achievement among trade asso- 
ciations during the past three years. 
The award is given to the trade asso- 
ciation judged by the jury as having 
performed distinguished service to its 
industry, to the public, and to industrial 
development. Trade associations through- 
out the United States will participate. 
The award—a bronze medallion signify- 
ing achievement through cooperative 
effort—was founded in 1929 and is spon- 
sored by the American Trade Association 
Executives, a national organization of 
trade association men. Presentation of 
the award will be made by Secretary 
Roper at the A. T. A. E’s semiannual 
meeting in Washington in April. The 
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four judges assisting Secretary Roper in 
judging entries are: Thomas J. Watson, 
president, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation; Merle Thorpe, editor, 
Nation’s Business; Arthur D. Whiteside, 
president, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; and 
Walter Dill Scott, president, Northwest- 
ern University. 


@ IN THE budget message to the Con- 
gress recently the President asked for 
a total of $1,595,000 for the Bituminous 
Coal Commission. The specific request 
was $1,155,000 to finance the activities 
of the Coal Commission for the next 
fiscal year. In addition the President 
requested a deficiency appropriation of 
$440,000 for administration of the Coal 
Act during the balance of the current 
fiscal year. 
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@ MINE No. 6, at Millfield, Ohio, was 
taken over by the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company in 1929, and since that time 
has had a steady growth. At present it 
has a daily output of approximately 3,000 
tons, which places it in the position of 
being the largest operation in the Hock- 
ing Valley District. This mine regularly 
employs 760 miners. 

The coal is prepared for the market 
in a four-track tipple, which was com- 
pletely rebuilt and re-equipped when the 
mine was taken over in 1929. Although 
only four grades of coal can be produced 
at one time, interchangeable screens are 
provided, particularly for the production 
of various special sizes of stoker nut coal. 
In addition to this industrial stoker coal, 
the larger sizes produced at No. 6 have 
found considerable favor in the domestic 
market. 

The Middle Kittanning, or No. 6 seam, 
is mined and is reached by means of a 
186-ft. shaft. Steam is used as a source 
of power in hoisting coal and ventilating 
the mine. Other than this, however, elec- 
trical equipment is used throughout the 
mine. Not only main haulage, but also 
gathering haulage is completely electri- 
fied. The coal is cut entirely with 50-hp. 
top-cutting arcwall machines, insuring 
larger coal as well as better preparation. 
However, the actual mining is done by 
hand, which accounts for the large num- 
ber of miners employed. 


Purchased power is used exclusively 
at this operation. It is converted to 250 
volts d. c. for use inside the mine by 
means of five 150-kw. rotary converters, 
four of which are located underground 
and connected to the primary source of 
power by means of bore-hole cables. The 
converter sets are so located that they 
are as near as possible to the working 
places. However, the large number of 
working places necessary to produce the 
tonnage mined from this operation pre- 
vents the sources of power being located 
close to all working territories. There- 
fore, in order to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of power to the machines, motors and 
pumps, 4/0 feeder lines on all main 
entries are carried on O-B hangers along 
with the trolley wires by employing the 
O-B Dual Bulldog clamps. The use of 
6-ton gathering locomotives necessitates 
4/0 trolley lines on all butt entries. 


In order to handle the 40 to 50 car 
trips necessitated by long hauls, one 8- 
ton and two 10-ton locomotives are oper- 
ated on main haulage. The heavy load 
arising from the use of the 6-ton gather- 
ing locomotives and the 50-hp. cutting 
machines calls for careful supervision of 
track and wire in all parts of the mine 
in order to provide an adequate supply 
of power with a minimum of line loss 
between the converter and the equipment. 


With reference to power supply, Mr. 
Smith says, “This problem is well cared 
for through the use of O-B type AW-13 
bonds on all entry track with frequent 
cross bonding. This applies not only to 
main entries, but to all working terri- 
tories. Without this careful attention to 
bonding, maintenance of equipment would 
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The coal is prepared for the market in a four-track tipple which was com- 
pletely re-equipped when the mine was taken over in 1929 


become costly to the point of being pro- 
hibitive in so large an operation. 

In order to simplify the supervision 
and maintenance of the long, numerous, 
and widely spread motor lines, as well as 
a means of providing safety, Type M-3 
section insulators are provided, not only 
at all main junctions but on all of the 
territories in the mine. This affords a 
relatively simple method of isolating any 
power troubles which might arise. The 
numerous items of equipment operating 
in this mine, as well as their widespread 
locations, might well cause considerable 
difficulty in the way of power interrup- 
tions if it were not possible to isolate 
quickly and easily any short that is liable 
to occur from time to time. 

O-B materials which have contributed 
to the efficient operation of this mine are 
LW welders, Type D frogs, Bulldog 
clamps, Universal-2 hangers, Form-3 
roof drills, security Form-2 feeder-wire 
insulators, insulated turnbuckles, and 
A-3 expansion bolts. 


From Reports: U. S. Bureau of 
Mines 


@ THE VALUE of the gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, and zine produced from mines 
in Washington in 1935 was approxi- 
mately $399,920, compared with $506,945 
in 1934. Compared with production in 
1934, the 1935 output of gold increased 
slightly (1,600 0oz.); the output of silver 
increased 6,780 oz.; the production of 
lead decreased from 581,298 pounds to 
180,000 pounds; zinc decreased from 
3,852,419 pounds to 2,170 pounds; and 
the output of copper increased from 
13,900 pounds to 101,850 pounds. 


@ REPORTS from mines, smelters, and 
refineries indicate that the value of re- 
coverable gold, silver, copper, lead, and 
zine produced from mines in Arizona in 
1935 was approximately $36,269,000, a 
decided increase from $23,292,150 in 
1934. 


@ THE VALUE of the gold, silver, cop- 


per, lead, and zinc produced from mines 
in Idaho in 1935 was $19,453,700, com- 
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pared with $15,277,669 in 1934, an in- 
crease of $4,176,031. Substantial gains 
were recorded in the output of silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc, but there was a 
slight decrease in the gold output. 


@ ELEVEN MONTHS actual mine pro- 
duction with an estimate by the mine 
operators for December indicates that 
the output of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc from New Mexico ores and 
gravels in 1935, in terms of recovered 
and estimated recoverable metal, was 
33,560 oz. of gold, 1,052,900 oz. of silver, 
5,045,000 pounds of copper, 15,385,000 
pounds of lead, and 44,834,000 pounds of 
zinc. These figures compare with a pro- 
duction in 1934 of 27,307 fine oz. of gold, 
1,061,775 fine oz. of silver, 23,630,000 
pounds of copper, 18,729,000 pounds of 
lead, and 53,043,000 pounds of zinc. 


@ REPORTS from metal mines and re- 
ceipts at smelters indicate that the pro- 
duction of mines in Texas in 1935 was 
622 oz. of gold, 976,900 oz. of silver, 
33,000 pounds of copper, and 1,115,000 
pounds of lead. 


@ RECEIPTS at smelters and _ the 
United States mint for 11 months, with 
an estimate for December, indicates that 
metal mines in Wyoming in 1935 pro- 
duced, in terms of recovered metals, 
4,112 oz. of gold, 793 oz. of silver, 2,000 
pounds of copper, and 6,000 pounds of 
lead. 


@ REPORTS from metal mines and re- 
ceipts at smelters and the United States 
mint indicate that the production of 
metal mines in South Dakota in 1935 
was 563,952 oz. of gold, 142,513 oz. of 
silver, and 7,000 pounds of lead. This 
compares with the production in 1934 of 
486,119 oz. of gold and 99,741 oz. of 
silver. The number of producing lode 
mines increased from 8 in 1934 to 13 
in 1935; the number of placer operations 
(mostly individuals) is estimated at 258, 
the same as in 1934. The gross value 
of the South Dakota production in 1935 
at average yearly prices of $35 per ounce 
of gold, $0.738 per ounce of silver, and 
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$0.040 per pound of lead was: Gold $19,- 
738,320, silver $105,175, lead $280; total, 
$19,843,775. In 1934, at the average 
weighted price of $34.95 per ounce of 
gold and $0.64646464+ per ounce of sil- 
ver, the value was: Gold $16,989,858, 
silver $64,479; total, $17,054,337. 


© THE MINE production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc from ores and 
gravels in California in 1935, in terms 
of estimated recovered metals, was valued 
at $31,534,999, an increase of $5,750,816 
over 1934. The mining revival started 
in the state in 1933 after a period of 
more or less dormancy, continued through 
1934, and reached the high point in 1935, 
with the year closing with no apparent 
cessation of established activity. The in- 
dustry in 1935 was characterized not by 
“bonanza days” or discovery of new 
mines but rather by the intensive work- 
ing of low-grade ore bodies, bringing 
mines actively developed the previous 
year into production, and scouting for 
further profitable gold-bearing prop- 
erties. 


@ THE MINE production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc in Oregon in 1935, 
in terms of estimated recovered metals, 
was 51,800 fine oz. of gold, 112,000 fine 
oz. of silver, 397,000 pounds of copper, 
48,500 pounds of lead, and 9,000 pounds 
of zinc, valued in all at $1,931,358, a gain 
of $715,283, or 59 percent, over 1934. 


@ REFINERY production of lead from 
domestic sources was 5 percent above 
the output in 1934. Production from 
foreign sources remained at the low 
level established in 1933 and amounted 
to only 8 percent of the domestic output 
from foreign sources in 1928. Imports 
of lead in pigs, bars, etc., were larger 
than in any other year since 1929 but 
represented only a small part of avail- 
able supply. Final figures on exports of 
pig lead will probably indicate a drop of 
10 percent or more in this class. Ap- 
parent consumption of primary lead in 
the United States was about 6 percent 
higher than in 1934 but was still less 
than one-half of the annual average for 
1925-29. The average quoted price for 
lead in 1935 was only about 5 percent 
above that in 1934, but the average 
price for December, 1935, was 25 percent 
higher than that for December, 1934. 
About 175,700 tons of primary domestic 
desilverized lead, 103,500 tons of soft 
lead, and 36,200 tons of desilverized soft 
lead were produced in 1935—making a 
total output of about 315,400 tons of re- 
fined lead from domestic ores. Corre- 
sponding figures in 1934 were 175,073 
tons of desilverized lead, 102,024 tons of 
soft lead, and 22,744 tons of desilverized 
soft lead, making a total of 299,841 tons. 
The output of lead smelted and refined 
from foreign ore and bullion was about 
12,400 tons, as compared with 11,395 
tons in 1934. The total primary lead 
smelted or refined in the United States 
in 1935 was thus about 327,800 tons, an 
increase of about 5 percent as compared 
with the total of 311,236 tons in 1934. 


Plants that treat primary materials 
mainly produced 44,100 tons of secon- 
dary lead in 1935 compared with 33,557 
tons in 1934. Therefore, the total output 
of primary and secondary refined lead 
at primary refineries was 371,900 tons, 
as compared with 344,793 tons in 1934, 
an increase of 8 percent. Antimonial 
lead produced at primary refineries in 
1935 amounted to about 15,100 tons, as 
compared with 16,607 tons in 1934. 

Imports of lead as “pigs, bars and 
old” amounted to 1,279 tons during the 
first 11 months of 1935 compared with 
285 tons in all of 1934. Base bullion im- 
ported during the same period totaled 
2,328 tons compared with 2,450 tons dur- 
ing the entire year 1934. Exports of 
lead in pigs, bars, ete., during the first 
11 months amounted to 4,425 tons and 
exports of lead sheets during that period 
were 317 tons. Total exports of pig lead 
for the entire year 1934 were 5,906 tons, 
and of lead sheets were 153 tons. 

By excluding the stocks of lead at 
smelters and refineries and by estimat- 
ing the amount of lead exported with 
benefit of drawback (for which figures 
for only 9 months are available), the 
new supply of lead made available for 
consumption in 1935 is calculated at 
about 315,500 tons, an increase of 6 
percent from 298,141 tons in 1934. 


@ PRELIMINARY $statistics covering 
copper production, foreign trade, prices 
and smelter and refinery stocks in 1935 
indicate marked improvement over 1933- 
34 in certain phases of the copper in- 
dustry. Smelter production from domes- 
tic ores increased 53 percent over 1934. 
Production of primary refined copper 
from domestic and foreign sources 
showed a gain of 33 percent over 1934 
and the proportion of foreign to domes- 
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tic copper in United States refinery out- 
put declines in 1935. Imports of copper, 
principally for smelting, refining and ex- 
port, increased somewhat in 1935 but the 
quantity earmarked for consumption in 
the United States was no larger than in 
1934 and final figures will probably show 
a slight decrease. Exports of metallic 
copper in 1935 were relatively unchanged 
from 1934. Stocks of refined copper at 
refineries in the United States were 31 
percent less than at the end of 1934 
while stocks of blister and unrefined 
copper at smelters, in transit to refin- 
eries and at refineries are estimated to 
have remained unchanged during the 
year. Total inventories of refined and 
unrefined copper at the end of 1935 were 
only 56 percent of the record stocks on 
hand at the end of 1932. Indicated do- 
mestic consumption of copper increased 
32 percent over 1934 and was equal to 
55 percent of the average annual con- 
sumption in 1925-29. The average price 
for copper was slightly higher in 1935 
than in 1934. 


@ CONTINUED improvement in the 
lead pigments industry in 1935 is evi- 
denced by gains in the sales of all items 
covered by the preliminary survey. 
Total sales of white lead (dry and in 
oil) were higher than at any time since 
1931, and sales of red lead, orange min- 
eral, and basic lead sulphate were the 
highest since 1930; sales of litharge were 
the largest recorded since 1929. 


@ GROUP life insurance policies have 
recently been acquired by the Coal Creek 
Coal Company, and the Fox Hill Mining 
Company, for the protection of their em- 
ployes. Protection of $1,000 each has 
been granted these employes who total 
103 workers. 
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@ THE SUPREME COURT recently 
granted petitions for writs of certiorari 
in four cases all affecting the Guffey 
Coal Act. This action means that there 
will almost certainly be a final decision 
from the High Court by April or May 
on the validity of the bituminous coal 
law. 

Date for argument on the cases has 
not been set but is expected to be not 
later than some time in March. While 
there is no guarantee that the Court will 
pass on the full question of constitution- 
ality, it is considered likely that it will, 
inasmuch as three principal issues of the 
case—price fixing, whether the 15 per- 
cent tax is a tax or a penalty, and the 
labor provisions—are involved in the 
writs applied for. 

The Supreme Court action involves 
four cases, all up on writs of certiorari. 
These include the original action of 
James W. Carter against the Carter Coal 
Company in which he sought to have the 
company enjoined from signing the coal 
code; the action in which Guy T. Hel- 
vering as Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner, appealed from a decision which 
permanently enjoined collection of the 
penalty tax; the action of R. C. Tway 
Coal Company against Glen (internal 
revenue collector in Kentucky), and the 
suit of Clark against the R. C. Tway 
Company in which the plaintiff as a 
stockholder asked that the company be 
enjoined from signing the code. 

While the record is not as complete on 
all phases of the Act in the Tway cases, 
the Carter record is voluminous, and 
legal opinion is that the. final Supreme 
Court decision will encompass the com- 
plete question of constitutionality. Mean- 
while, a total of over 50 actions have 
been brought by coal mining companies 
seeking injunctions against application 
of the Act, on constitutional grounds. 


@ IN A MEMORANDUM to secretaries 
of bituminous coal producers boards the 
Coal Commission directs their attention 
and that of all code members to a suit 
filed by the Pittsburgh Terminal Coal 
Corporation against Henry D. Bell, Col- 
lector of Internal Revenue and others for 
an injunction restraining payment of 
tax on the ground that other producers 
securing injunctions hold an unfair com- 
petitive advantage. Upon this action 
Judge R, B. Gibson directed an order, re- 
turnable January 8, 1936, in the court, 
restraining the Collector of Internal 
Revenue from collecting or attempting 
to collect any part of the tax. 


@ SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
on December 27, accepted deeds convey- 
ing 176,429.80 acres of land in Virginia 
for the establishment of Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park. Acceptance of these deeds 
has been held up by litigation testing the 
state’s right to condemn property for 
Federal park purposes which litigation 
ended in a Supreme Court decision up- 
holding the state. Assurances have been 
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TRADE AGREEMENTS CALENDAR 
Date of Latest Date Date for 
Issuance of for submit- Oral Pres- 
Country Notice ting written entation of 
statements views 
1934 1934 1934 
September 7 October 15 October 22 
Guatemala September 7 October 15 October 22 
Nicaragua September 7 October 15 October 22 
Salvador September 7 October 15 October 22 
September 17 November 5 November 12 
October 2 December 10 December 17 
1935 1935 1935 
January 16 March 4 March 11 
France and its colonies, dependencies, and pro- April 30 June 17 June 24 
tectorates other than 
TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
Countries Signed Effective 
February 2, 1935 January 1, 1936 
Belgium February 27, 1936 May 1, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 August 5, 1935 
Colombia September 13, 1935 
Canada November 15, 1935 January 1, 1936 
Honduras December 18, 1935 
Netherlands December 20, 1935 February 1, 1936 


given that provisions will be made to 
take care, outside the park area, of most 
of the families resident in the park by 
the Federal Resettlement Administration 
under funds available for such a pur- 
pose, and additional funds are available 
by FERA for the state to provide places 
for families who may not be eligible 
under the Federal Resettlement plan. 


U. 8S. COAL PRODUCTION—NET TONS 


Bituminous Pennsylvania Total 
Coal Anthracite Coal 
1807-20... 3,000 12,000 15,000 
1,822 1,322 
1830..... 104,800 215,272 320,072 
ED 1,102,931 967,108 2,070,039 
1850..... 2,880,017 4,138,164 7,018,181 
6,494,200 8,115,842 14,610,042 
17,371,305 15,664,275 33,035,580 
42,831,758 28,649,812 71,481,570 
1885..... 72,824,321 38,335,974 111,160,295 
1890..... 111,302,322 46,468,641 157,770,963 
135,118,193 57,999,337 193,117,530 
1900..... 212,316,112 67,367,915 269,684,027 
1905..... 316,062,785 77,659,850 392,722,635 
BORO. 417,111,142 84,485,236 601,596,378 
478,435,297 91,524,922 569,960,219 
eee 442,624,426 88,995,061 631,619,487 
502,519,682 87,578,493 690,098,175 
551,790,563 99,611,811 651,402,374 
1918..... 579,385,820 98,826,084 678,211,904 
1919..... 465,860,058 88,092,201 553,952,259 
1920..... 568,666,683 89,598,249 658,264,932 
415,921,950 90,473,451 606,395,401 
1922..... 422,268,099 54,683,022 476,951,121 
1923..... 564,564,662 93,339,009 657,903,671 
ys 483,686,538 87,926,862 571,613,400 
520,052,741 61,817,149 581,869,890 
ere 573,366,985 84,437,452 657,804,437 
517,763,352 80,095,564 597,858,916 
500,744,970 75,348,069 576,093,089 
1929. 534,988,593 73,828,195 608,816,788 
1980..... 467,526,299 69,384,837 536,911,136 
382,089,396 59,645,652 441,735,048 
1983..... 309,709,872 49,855,221 359,565,093 
1983..... 333,630,533 49,541,344 383,171,877 
359,368,022 57,168,291 416,536,313 
367,200,000 50,800,000 418,000,000 


Personal Notes 


E. J. Newbaker, vice president, The 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, is 
on a vacation trip to southern and South 
American ports. He will return to his 
home at Windber, Pa., early in March. 


Charles Will Wright, foreign mineral 
specialist who has been acting as ad- 
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viser to the American Consular Service 
and reporting on the mineral industries’ 
in Italy during the last few months, has 
been transferred to the American Con- 
sulate in Berlin, Germany. This new 
mineral service in Europe is under the 
direction of the Foreign Mineral Service 
Division of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 


Among those attending the conference 
of operating men at Pittsburgh on Jan- 
uary 31 and February 1 were W. W. 
Dartnell, F. F. Jorgensen, M. D. Cooper, 
H. B. Husband, R. V. Clay, T. F. Me- 
Carthy, M. W. Horgan, C. W. Gibbs, A. 
J. Ruffini, J. J. Sellers, D. D. Wilcox, W. 
P. Vance, E. A. Siemon, T. W. Guy, R. 
G. Pfahler, John H. Richards, Wm. 
Crichton, Jr., and F. G. Smith. 


W. A. Irwin, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Union Club in Chicago 
stated that “Recovery will continue and 
eventually reach a state of normalcy as 
uncertainties are eliminated. Traditional 
initiative, courage and enterprise of our 


people will again influence a commercial 
and industrial activity which will tax our 
capacity to fulfill. Anticipating the ap- 
proach of that day which is as certain 
as death and taxes, it behooves not only 
the steel industry but industry and com- 
merce throughout the land to be pre- 
pared to contribute their full share to 
the economic and social advancement of 
our country.” 


C. E. Cowan, vice president of the 
Monroe Coal Company, presided at the 
meeting of the Pennsylvania section of 
the Program Committee developing the 
annual May meeting of the American 
Mining Congress. Mr. Cowan is chair- 
man for this district. 
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J. F. McCARTHY 


J. F. McCarthy, president, The Hecla 
Mining Company, WalHace, Idaho, has 
been in New York. 


T. J. Thomas, president of the Valier 
Coal Company, is on a vacation trip to 
Florida. 


H. H. Taylor, Jr., vice president of the 
Franklin County Coal Corporation, spent 
the Christmas holidays with his father 
at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


D. W. Buchanan, Old Ben Coal Corpo- 
ration; Hubert Howard, Binkley Coal 
Company; and Geo. B. Harrington, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal Com- 
pany, appeared before the Bituminous 
Coal Commission at the hearing to ob- 
tain evidence relating to the need for 
immediate establishment of prices in the 
coal industry. 


R. L. Ireland, Jr., is representing the 
coal industry of the State of Ohio in the 
Great Lakes Exposition, which will 
glorify Ohio industries in a miniature 
World’s Fair to begin in June, 1936. 


At meetings held on December 27 
Edward W. Scheer was elected president 
of the Reading Company and of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, to succeed 
the late Charles H. Ewing. R. W. Brown, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Jersey Central, was elected vice 
president of operation and maintenance 
of both companies, to succeed Mr. Scheer. 
Both men came up from the ranks, Mr. 
Scheer having entered railroad service in 
1890 as a stenographer, and Mr. Brown 
entering the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio as a laborer in 1901. 


W. Val de Camp and William W. Lynch 
have gone to Bolivia. 


H. G. Mouldon has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent of the 
Lloyd Mine of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Mining Company at Ishpeming. 


Paul Weir, vice president of Bell & 
Zoller Coal Company, delivered an ad- 
dress before the American Wood Pre- 
servers Association at its annual meeting 
at Memphis on January 29. 


George C. McFadden, Peabody Coal 
Company, has been confined to St. 
Francis Hospital, at Evanston, IIl., for 
several weeks. 


J. D. Francis, president of the Island 
Creek Coal Company, was elected a di- 
rector of the American Mining Congress 
at its annual meeting held in New York 
January 15. 


John T. Ryan, president of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, 
with Mrs. Ryan is on a short vacation 
trip to Florida. 


Myron C. Taylor on January 6 gave a 
dinner to Wm. J. Filbert on behalf of 
officials and directors of the United 
States Steel Corp., which was attended 
by the leading steel executives of the 
country. Mr. Filbert retired as chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the 
corporation on January 1. 


CHAS. H. SEGERSTROM 


Among the visitors to the offices of 
the American Mining Congress during 
January were: Robert S. Palmer, secre- 
tary, Colorado Chapter, A. M. C., Denver, 
Colo.; R. L. Ireland, Jr., V. P. Hanna 
Coal Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Herbert 
C. Jackson, Pickands Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Howard I. Young, presi- 
dent, American Lead, Zinc & Smelting 
Co., St. Louis; H. B. Fernald, Loomis 
Suffern & Fernald, New York City; 
Charles H. Segerstrom, president, Car- 
son Hill Gold Mng. Co., Sonora, Calif.; 
D. A. Callahan, president, Callahan 
Zinc-Lead Company, Wallace, Idaho; 
M. D. Harbaugh, secretary, Tri-State 
Zinc and Lead Ore Producers Assn., 
Miami, Okla.; Dr. E. H. Wills, president, 
New Mexico School of Mines. 
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The Board of Directors of the U. S. 
Steel Corp., at its meeting on January 
7, created three additional vice presi- 
dencies. Harold L. Hughes was elected 
vice president with executive duties 
assigned by the president. W. A. Forbes 
was elected vice president with super- 
vision over by-product coke plants, and 
Charles H. Rhodes was elected vice presi- 
dent with general supervision over pur- 
chases. 


M. W. Von Bernewitz is now affiliated 
with the United States Bureau of Mines, 
editing mineral trade notes. 


William Wraith is on a tour of in- 
spection of the Andes Copper Mining 
Company in Chile. 


Stanly A. Easton has been elected 
president of the Idaho Mining Associa- 
tion. 


C. N. Shuette has returned to his home 
in San Francisco after an extended visit 
in the east. 


Otto Sussman has been elected to the 
directorate of the Consolidated Copper 
Mines Corporation. 


H. deWitt Smith has been elected to 
the Board of the Cusi Mexicana Mining 
Company. 


B. H. Schull, general manager of the 
Binkley Coal Company, has been elected 
president of the Indiana Coal Mining 
Institute. 


Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister 
of Mines, Ottawa, Canada, was a recent 
visitor at the Anthracite Institute Lab- 
oratory. He was accompanied by offi- 
cials of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company. 


Died 


Dr. Elwood Mead died at his home in 
Washington, D. C., on January 26, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. Dr. 
Mead has been Commissioner of Recla- 
mation since 1924. 


The death of Henry E. Harman, presi- 
dent of the Warrior Coal Company, 
Warriormine, W. Va., occurred recently. 
Funeral services were held at Tazewell, 
Va. Mr. Harman was also president of 
the Harman Coal Corporation, with of- 
fices at Harman, Va. 


Glen W. Traer, vice president of 
Truax-Traer Coal Company, Chicago, 
Ill., died at Evanston, Ill. He was 67 
years old. The death of Elmer M. Truax, 
vice president of the same company, with 
offices at Minot, N. Dak., occurred the 
previous week, also at Evanston, IIl. 
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Mechanization Txends 


ODERN Coal Mining Practice was 

the subject for discussion at a 

conference of the District and 
Project Committees, of the Operators 
Section, of the Coal Division, The 
American Mining Congress, held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
January 31 and February 1. These 
committees have started a series of 
studies on various phases of production 
problems, and the first reports of the 
committees were submitted at the con- 
ference. E. J. Newbaker, vice president, 
The Berwind White Coal Mining Com- 
pany, is the national chairman of the 
Coal Division. He is assisted in the 
work by a group of approximately 300 
operating men. The purpose of the 
Operators’ Committee work is concisely 
outlined in the agenda for the meeting, 
which said: 

“Correct practice, safe working, and 
proper equipment are the essentials for 
economical coal mine operation, but no 
one method of performance nor one kind 
of equipment will produce the most sat- 
isfactory results under all conditions. A 
survey and compilation of the repre- 
sentative methods used in the different 
coal fields will serve to bring out the 
best performance and through a study of 
these successful operations, together 
with the various factors involved, cer- 
tain basic mining principles will become 
evident.” 

Approximately 75 men attended the 
Pittsburgh conference. They represented 
the districts of Central Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, Southwestern Pennsylvania, 
Northern West Virginia, Central West 
Virginia, New River West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Illinois. Other districts, 
particularly the far west, whose mem- 
bers were unable to attend the meeting, 
submitted written reports. The confer- 
ence had for consideration a comprehen- 
sive assembly of data from all of the 
principle producing coal fields. 

The major purpose of the conference 
was to consider methods of compiling 
the data submitted by the Project Com- 
mittees for each district, into national 
Project Reports. Each Project Commit- 
tee, composed of representatives from 
all the districts, held separate sessions, 
and considered the data and reports that 
had been sent in to them. Their recom- 
mendations as to how each _ subject 
should be handled, and the manner in 
which the data should be compiled were 
then presented to a general meeting of 
the entire group. 

The following program indicates the 
order in which the subjects were consid- 
ered, and the following list of reports 
indicates the scope of the data compiled 
by the districts on which the recom- 


mendations of the conference were 
based. 
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Friday Morning Session—Chairman, J. 
D. Conover, secretary, American 
Mining Congress. 

10:00 A. M.—Opening address by the 
chairman. 

“Cooperation of Manufacturers,” C. 

B. Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co. 

“Committee Progress,” G. B. South- 

ward, American Mining Congress. 

10:30 A. M.—The Project Committees, 
composed of representatives from 
the different districts, went into 
separate meetings to discuss the 
reports received from the districts 
and to prepare the recommendations 
made at the following general ses- 
sions. 

Friday Afternoon Session—Chairman 
R. V. Clay, Hanna Coal Company. 

1:30 P. M.—Project Reports. 

Face Preparatory—D. D. Wilcox, 
Superior Coal Co. Discussion by 
district representatives. 

Mechanical Loading—John H. Rich- 
ards, Hanna Coal Co. Discussion 
by district representatives. 

Conveyor Mining—T. F. McCarthy, 
Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corpo- 
ration. Discussion by district 
representatives. 

Accident Prevention—Wnm. Crichton, 
Jr., Johnstown Coal & Coke Co. 
Discussion by district representa- 
tives. 

Mining Systems—F. G. Smith, Pos- 
ton Consolidated Coal Co. Dis- 
cussion by district representa- 
tives. 

Saturday Morning Session—Chairman, 
W. W. Dartnell, Valley Camp Coal 
Co. 

9:30 A. M.—Project Reports. 

Coal Mine Tracks—R. V. Clay, 
Hanna Coal Company. Discus- 
sion by committee members. 

Power Distribution—M. W. Horgan, 
Monongahela West Penn Co. Dis- 
cussion by district representa- 
tives. 


Mine Maintenance—F., F. Jorgensen, 
Consolidation Coal Co. Discussion 
by district representatives. 

Surface Preparation—T. W. Guy, 
consulting engineer, Charleston. 
Discussion by district representa- 
tives. 


List of reports submitted: 


1. Cutting Bit Treatment—South Cen- 
tral Illinois District. 

2. Conveyor Loading—Central Penn- 
sylvania District. 

3. Mechanical Loading—Ohio District. 

4. Mechanical Loading—South Cen- 
tral Illinois District. 

5. Accident Prevention—New River 
West Virginia District. 

6. Accident Prevention—W y o min g- 
Montana District. 

7. Concentrated Mining Systems— 
Utah District. 

8. Concentrated Mining Systems— 
Ohio District. 

9. Mining Systems—New River West 
Virginia District. 

10. Gathering Haulage—New River 
West Virginia District. 

11. Gathering Haulage—Northern 
West Virginia District. 

12. D. C. Power Distribution—South 
Central Illinois District. 

13. D. C. Power Distribution—North- 
ern West Virginia District. 

14. D. C. Power Distribution—New 
River West Virginia District. 

15. D. C. Line Loss Chart—Northern 
West Virginia District. 

16. Test on Mine Fans—Virginia Dis- 
trict. 

17. Materials for Roof Support—Ohio 
District. 

18. Wood Ties on Main Haulageways 
—Committee on Coal Mine Tracks. 


Prior to the conference many members 
of the committee attended the final 
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| Present Trends 
| In Taxation 

(Continued from page 13) 
according to the modern philosophy, are: 


I—An object upon which to spend 
the money. This object must 
have the support of an organ- 
ized group with militant lead- 
ership and must have sufficient 
backing to render it politically 
advantageous to provide 
funds. 

II—An object of taxation which will 
not affect directly a consider- 
able number of voters, who 
may rise in revolt. 

IlII—An apathetic citizenship which 
does not care particularly who 
pays the money as long as 
they are not directly affected, 
and who are willing to endorse 
schemes proposed by militant 
groups for improvement in 
services already rendered by 
government or extension of 
functions to better serve the 
people. Local pride and hu- 
manitarian impulses are the 
controlling factors. 


It can be readily seen that under this 
new attitude toward the spending of 
money and the levy of taxes the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government must 
play a more important part than under 
the old scheme of things. When the 
money for public expenses was coming 
largely from general taxation, the legis- 
lative branch, representing the people in 
all the counties of the state, insisted on 
having the money spent under its direc- 
tion and more carefully scrutinized the 
expenditures. Nowadays but a small 
proportion of the whole is spent under 
direct appropriations. A comparison of 
the growth in Idaho of special funds 
which are administered directly by execu- 
tive officials and not subject to the limi- 
tation of appropriations is most inter- 
esting. I am going to give you the 
principal items showing increased re- 
ceipts going into special funds to be spent 
in this manner. The comparisons again 
are for the 10-year period: 


1924-26 1932-34 

Agricultural Dept....... $112,492.82 $236,206.27 
Banking Bureau ........ None 29,475.81 
Motor Vehicles.......... 11,497.50 131,319.58 
Occupational Licenses. . None 27,017.45 
Public Works (including 

state highways)....... 3,745,510.16 6,845,535.07 
Store Licenses.......... None 89,766.78 
None 97,390.30 
Contractors’ Licenses ... None 9,000.00 


All of these funds will be found to 
have materially increased during the 
period covered by the present biennium. 
In fact, the tendency of such funds to 
increase from year to year is inevitable. 
There is not sufficient tax resistance to 
overcome the demand for increased 
spending, and in the absence of such 
resistance the will of legislators to vote 
increases in rates is more easily moved. 
An example of this is the increase of the 
excise rates on premium of insurance 
companies, voted by the Idaho Legisla- 
ture in 1933. 


There is no greater 
service which can be 
performed for a 
state or your nation 
than to insist upon 
the election to Con- 
gress and to the 
state legislature of 
those who will main- 
tain the dignity and 
power of the legis- 
lative branches of 
our dual govern- 


ments. Do not send 
agents to these 
bodies. Send inde- 


pendent citizens, de- 

termined to exercise 

the functions of 

lawmakers, uninfluenced by the threats 
or cajolery of those who, under our sys- 
tem of government, are the agents to 
carry out the will of the people as rep- 
resented by their legislative represen- 
tatives. 

The present tendency is entirely in 
the direction of abdication of legislative 
functions and the building up of vast 
power in the executive branch. We call 
this bureaucracy, a system which has 
destroyed free peoples in the past and 
will destroy us. Executive power once 
granted never diminishgs. It will take 
a practical revolution to destroy the sys- 
tem which is infesting the entire country 
with its agents, snoopers, and spies. It 
grows upon its own food. It constitutes 


| Mechanization in 


| The Coal Industry 
(Continued from page 37) 


Sales of loading equipment of one type 
or another are reported for nearly every 
coal-mining State. For some States the 
figures cannot be shown without disclos- 
ing individual business, but Table 3 gives 
the sales of mobile loaders and scrapers 
by groups of States. In 1935 the manu- 
facturers reported selling 77 machines to 
bituminous operators in the Northern 
States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. The sales may be compared 
with the total of 483 units in active use 
in these same States during the year 
1934. It appears, therefore, that the 
sales in 1935 represented an increase 
over the existing installations in the 
North of 15.9 percent. The number of 
machines sold to operators in the South- 
ern States was less—41 units—but these 
41 units constituted an increase of 95.3 
percent over the number of machines in 
use in 1934. In addition, 11 machines 
were sold to operators in the Western 
States. Over the bituminous field as a 
whole, the sales of mobile loaders and 
scrapers in 1935 added 19.8 percent to 
existing equipment. 

The number of machines in this class 
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The present tendency is entirely in the direction of 
abdication of legislative functions and the building up 
of vast power in the executive branch. We call this 
bureaucracy, a system which has destroyed free peo- 
ples in the past and will destroy us. Executive power 
once granted never diminishes. It will take a practi- 
cal revolution to destroy the system which is infest- 
ing the entire country with its agents, snoopers, and 
spies. It grows upon its own food. It constitutes an 
army of propogandists, which appeals to groups and 
classes and enlists on its side militant organized minor- 
ities which seem irresistible. 
the end must pay the bill. 


Productive industry in 
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an army of propagandists, which appeals 
to groups and classes and enlists on its 
side militant organized minorities which 
seem irresistible. Productive industry in 
the end must pay the bill. 

Study tax bills and realize how, year 
by year, your contribution to government 
has been growing. Visualize if you can 
the possibilities of the future when it 
shall have become the settled philosophy 
of this nation that wealth, however ob- 
tained, has been created for the use of 
the state in such proportion as may be 
determined by those who can sway the 
populace by promises of participation in 
the fruits of the earth even though, like 
the lilies of the field, “they toil not, 
neither do they spin.” 


sold to mines in the anthracite region 
was 8, an indicated increase over the 
existing equipment of 1.5 percent. 

Table 4 presents a similar comparison 
of the sales of duckbills and face con- 
veyors by groups of states. In these 
classes of equipment a total of 354 units 
were sold to operators in the anthracite 
region, consisting largely of shaker con- 
veyors and shaker drives. Sales in the 
bituminous fields amounted to 306 units, 
of which 90 went to the northern states, 
136 to the southern states, and 80 to the 
western states. Ninety-six units were 
sold in West Virginia, 78 units in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous mines, and 
nearly 50 in Wyoming. Because of dif- 
ferences in definition, the figures of sales 
are not exactly comparable with those of 
number of machines in use in 1934, and 
the indicated increase in percent shown 
in the last column of the table is prob- 
ably above the fact. It will, however, 
serve to show the areas in which the new 
installations have made the greatest pro- 
portionate increase in relation to existing 
equipment. The largest percentage in- 
crease is in the bituminous mines of the 
southern states, particularly in West 
Virginia. 

It is clear that the output of mechani- 
cally loaded coal increased substantially 
in 1935; and the outlook is for further 
gains in 1936. 
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] Coal Convention and 
Exposition Makes Progress 
(Continued from page 47) 


La-Del Conveyor & Mfg. Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 

Brown-Fayro Company 

Electric Railway Equipment Co. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Company. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Tide Water Oil Company 

Penn Machine Co. 

Electric Railway Improvement Co. 

Macwhyte Company 

Wood Preserving Corp. 

Texas Company 

Coal Mine Equipment Co. 

Austin Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company. 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 

St. Louis Power Shovel Co. 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Joy Mfg. Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Kanawha Mfg. Co. 

Post-Glover Elec. Co. 

Ahlberg Bearing Co. 

Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Morrow Mfg. Co. 

Watt Car & Wheel Co. 

Weir Kilby Corp. 

Hulburt Oil & Grease Co. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Safety Mining Co. 

Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. 

Flood City Brass & Electric Co. 

W. S. Tyler Co. 

Pure Oil Co. 

Pure Carbon Co. 

Safety First Supply Co. 

Philco Radio & Television Corp. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


L. W. Shugg, General Electric Co., 
will serve as honorary director of ex- 
hibits. 

The committee, both operators and 
manufacturers, are determined to make 
this 1936 meeting one which will be re- 
membered for a long time, and from the 
start they have made, there is no doubt 
of their success. 


@ COMPTROLLER GENERAL Mc- 
CARL has issued a ruling directed to the 
Postmaster General on January 2 rela- 
tive to an interpretation of Section 14(b) 
of the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
of 1935. This section requires contrac- 
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tors on public works or services, if they 
use bituminous coal in such work or serv- 
ice, to purchase from code producers 
only. Interpretation in the light of the 
following questions was asked by the 
Postmaster General: 

1. In connection with the entering into 
of leases for post office quarters (a) 
where the lessor undertakes to furnish 
heat; (b) where the lessor undertakes to 
furnish fuel; and (c) where the lessor 
is under no obligation to furnish either 
heat or fuel. 

2. In the case of contracts for sup- 
plying electric, gas, water, or steam serv- 
ices to Government buildings or leased 
quarters. 

McCarl ruled that the provisions of 
Section 14(b) are required in every con- 
tract for any public work or service. In 
every instance above, with the exception 
of where a lessor is under no obligation 
to furnish heat or fuel but merely leases 
the premises the provisions of Section 
14(b) are mandatory. 


The Coal Industry 
In West Virginia 
(Continued from page 29) 


The volume of business in first-aid 
equipment has increased materially dur- 
ing the year, which was due to the great 
interest taken in first-aid meets held 
throughout the state in 1935, and shows 
that the mine managers are putting 
forth every effort to reduce mine 
accidents. 

The things outlined constitute a re- 
sume of developments in the coal indus- 
try of West Virginia in 19385. In a year 
of stress, such as it has been, when so 
many problems were pressing for solu- 
tion, and with competition so intense, it 
seems worthy of comment that the in- 
dustry provided a livelihood for about 
100,000 miners during the year and paid 
them approximately $112,000,000 in 
wages and maintained its position of 
being West Virginia’s greatest industry. 


@ THE COLORADO CHAPTER of the 
American Mining Congress and Colorado 
Mining Association have recently issued 
“The Mining Yearbook, 1935-1936,” con- 
taining a number of informative discus- 
sions of mining in Colorado. This is 
most timely, in view of the forthcoming 
meeting of the Western or Metal Mining 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress, to be held in Denver, September 
28-October 2. 

Jesse F, McDonald, chairman of the 
Western Division, through this publica- 


tion extends a cordial invitation to all 
engaged in the mining industry to attend 
the Denver meeting, which will be one 
of the largest gatherings of metal min- 
ing men ever held. 

Among the articles appearing in the 
“Yearbook” are discussions by Wm. B. 
Daly on “Helping Metal Mining Solve 
Its Problems”; “Small-Scale Gold Min- 
ing and the Bureau of Mines,” by E. D. 
Gardner; and a biographical account by 
George M. Taylor of his “First Trip to 
Cripple Creek.” Governor Ed. C. John- 
son, of Colorado, in a foreword says: 
“With better prices prevailing for the 
precious metals today, we need more 
than anything else a revival of the spirit 
which brought about the discoveries and 
developments of our early history.” 

Robert S. Palmer, secretary of the 
Colorado Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress, answers this challenge by 
stating: “The coming convention of the 
Metals Division of the American Min- 
ing Congress should serve to stimulate 
this idea, and will undoubtedly be quite 
helpful in bringing about a more con- 
solidated effort on the part of all of 
those engaged in this industry in the 
country. Colorado welcomes this splen- 
did opportunity of being host to its 
friends, and we look forward to the 
coming meeting with great expectation 
and hope for real accomplishment.” 


1) Mechanization Trends 
(Continued from page 56) 


meeting of the Program Committee for 
the annual Coal Convention and Exposi- 
tion; and simultaneously with the con- 
ference, the Manufacturers’ Section of 
the Coal Division held their semi-annual 
meeting of their Board of Governors. 

An informal dinner was given to the 
members who attended the conference. 
Ray Ulrich, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
acted as informal toastmaster, and while 
no serious subjects were presented, there 
were a number of interesting topics dis- 
cussed. 

The conference is an indication of the 
growing interest in modernization of 
coal mining methods, practice and equip- 
ment. Members of the committees are 
enthusiastic concerning the future of the 
work, and great impetus was given the 
committee project. 


@ ORDERS received by the General 
Electric Company during the year 1935 
amounted to $217,361,587, compared with 
$183,660,303 during 1934, an increase of 
18 percent, President Gerard Swope re- 
cently announced. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC  SUR- 

VEYS. ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 

POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 

COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and managerial problems. 


Reports—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis 
Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 
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The Manufacturers Viewpoint 


@ CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 
announces the removal of its Pacific 
coast sales office from San Francisco to 
Oakland, Calif., 278 Fourth Street. Mr. 
John Ponsaing, district sales manager, 
and Messrs. E. A. Keithley and K. P. 
Hughes, sales representatives for the 
company’s universal pipe, NUHUB soil 
pipe, valve service and roadway boxes, 
solus oil and gasoline separators, and 
railroad brake shoes, will make their 
headquarters at this new office. 


@ A NEW line of combination magnetic 
switches introduced by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., with 
maximum ratings of 25 horsepower at 
220 volts and 50 horsepower at 440 volts 
to 600 volts parallels, but does not super- 
sede a G-E line of similar ratings incor- 
porating a magnetic switch with over- 
load relays for motor running protection, 
all in the same enclosing case. 


@ DURING the past few months the 
American Foundry Equipment Company, 
555 Byrkit Street, Mishawaka, Ind., have 
expanded their plant facilities and serv- 
ices for their customers. 

This has been brought about by the 
vast increase in business caused by the 
demand for the American wheelabrator— 
the airless abrasive cleaning equipment, 
as well as the other products of the com- 
pany which are: American sand cutters, 
American dustube collectors, feather- 
weight, and other flasks, pouring jackets, 
rapid core machine, rod straightener and 
shear, and other abrasive blast equip- 
ment. 

Modernization of the entire plant, the 
addition of a large building for assembly 
and shipping facilities, and the improve- 
ment of their foundry, as well as the 
expansion of the entire organization and 
the employment of considerably more 
labor, were announced by Mr. Otto A. 
Pfaff, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company. 


@ “OLD AGE WITHOUT DEPRECIA- 
TION” is the theme of the broadside 
“Performance,” issued by the Cleveland 
Worm & Gear Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


@ A NEW publication on abrasion re- 
sisting steel has just been published by 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Copies 
are available upon request to their Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office. 


@ E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY an- 
nounce that Mr. J. P. Bonardi, General 
Motors Building, 1775 Broadway, has 
been appointed sales representative in 
New York City. 


@ THE Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company reports net earnings 
in 1935 of approximately $12,000,000. 


@ IN ORDER to reduce the loss of life 
due to haulage accidents in coal and 
metal mines, the Portable Lamp and 
Equipment Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently developed three new ap- 
pliances which are calculated to take 
their places along with closed lights and 
protective caps and hats as outstanding 
contributions toward greater safety in 
the mining industry. The new safety 
devices are a mine car stop, a mine car 
skid, and a mine car derail. 

Three new pieces of literature amply 
describe these devices: Bulletin No. 103 
shows the mine car stop in use. In order 
to reduce haulage accidents to a mini- 
mum, the Portable Lamp and Equipment 
Company recommends that stops be used 
in all working places and for holding 
loaded and empty cars on side tracks. 


Bulletin No. 104 describes Portable’s 


new mine car skid which serves as an 
automatic, external brake. 


The mine car 


wheel rides upon the skid member, which 
slides along the rail. Frictional resist- 
ance reduces the velocity of the runaway 
car or trip and brings it to a complete 
standstill or greatly diminishes the dam- 
aging effect of the derailment. 

Bulletin No. 105 describes Portable’s 
new mine car derail which was developed 
as a companion device to the stops and 
skids. It is a two-way unit and designed 
to derail a runaway from either direc- 
tion. 

All three of these new devices are made 
of high tensile strength malleable iron 
and can be quickly and easily installed. 
In order to reduce the cost of installa- 
tion and facilitate ease in handling, they 
are designed so that the bases are inter- 
changeable. 

Copies of the new literature will be 
sent gratis to all interested officials. 
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@ ANNOUNCEMENT is made that 
Link-Belt Company has moved their dis- 
trict sales office in St. Louis, Mo., from 
3638 Olive Street to 1018-21 Louderman 
Building, 317 N. 11th Street. Mr. How- 
ard L. Purdon is district sales manager. 


@ INTERSTATE EQUIPMENT COR- 
PORATION announce the installation of 
a slate disposal aerial tramway for the 
Mather Collieries, at their Mather, 
Green County, Pa., mine. This installa- 
tion will be approximately 1,600 feet in 
length and equipped with two self-dump- 
ing tram-cars of 100 cubic feet capacity 
each. A tail tower of 250 feet in height 
will be installed to provide disposal area 
for many years. The maximum capacity 
of the tramway will be 256 tons per hour 
of run-of-mine refuse. 


@ THE nineteenth convention of the 
Technical Section, Explosives Depart- 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
was held at Wilmington, Del., January 
14, 15, and 16. Arthur La Motte, man- 
ager of the section, presided. Addresses 
were made by Lammot du Pont, president 
of the du Pont Company; J. Thompson 
Brown, a vice president; E. B. Yancey, 
general manager; and P. J. Kimball, di- 
rector of sales, Explosives Department. 
Nearly 300 problems relating to com- 
mercial explosives and their uses, blast- 
ing accessories, and other topics, were 
discussed by the 130 du Pont men in 
attendance. Particular attention was 
given a wide range of applications of 
explosives to mining, quarrying, and 
highway and other construction. Those 
present included executives of the Ex- 
plosives Department, the staff of the 
home offices of the Technical Section, 
technical field men from all parts of the 
country, plant managers and explosives 
chemists. 


@ THE new ABC series of Sullivan 
Slushing Hoists is described in a 12- 
page, two-color bulletin just issued—No. 
76-Y. These hoists with exceptional en- 
durance and pull-minimum size and 
weight—set new records in ore-moving, 
rock tunnel loading—surface scraping. 
Can be mounted on timber skid—loading 
slide or ramp. Fit any operating posi- 
tion. Motor either right or left. Slide 
operating or behind-the-drum controls. 
Ample safety devices. Inspection of all 
internal parts can be made quickly with 
hand labor on the spot; 7% to 50 horse- 
power. Also Class “R” hoists—100 and 
125 horsepower. Class “S” hoists, 125 
to 150 horsepower. Electric-turbinair- 
Diesel-gasoline drive. Ask for bulletin 
76-Y, Sullivan Machinery Company, 
1600-B Bell Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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ELECTRICIAN: We want SA’ Series Brushes 
because they keep our maintenance costs low 


@ Operators of electrical equipment watch overall 


costs—machine maintenance as well as brush cost. 
They specify “SA” Series Brushes because the five 
grades, with graduated performance characteristics, 
permit selection, for every machine, on the basis of 
good commutation, good brush life and low main- 
tenance expense. 

@ “SA” Series Brushes are designed, primarily, to 
meet the severe demands 
of heavy duty service. This 
they do, successfully and 
economically. They also 
insure economy in the 
operation of all types of 
commutating equipment 


adapted to the use of 


electro-graphitic grades. 


There is a National Pyramid Brush for every 
class of service 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CARBON SALES DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Unit of Union Carbide UCC and Carbon Corporation 
Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Hoffman Brothers Drilling Co.................... 60 
58 
Robinson Ventilating 60 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co................... 60 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over—Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN CO. 


RACINE ~ — WISCONSIN 


We Look Into the Earth 


By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Drilling Contractors 


ESE 


0. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902. L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


malt BIN SO Naw 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and. Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENOPLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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What are the FACTS about 
the MINING BUSINESS? 


Every business, including mining, has suffered severely during the past seven years. The 
depression has been no respecter of industries. But what are the facts about the industries 
which comprise "the mining industry"? 


@ Minerals are found in every State in the Union. 


@ There are 3,071 counties in the United States, and 2,024 of them are substantial min- 
eral producers. The manufacturing industries in the remaining 1,047 counties are 
largely dependent upon minerals for their existence. 


@ 25-million persons, directly or indirectly, are dependent upon the production and fabri- 
cation of minerals. 


@ |-million 700-thousand persons are employed in the mines. 
@ The annual wage bill of mining is approximately |-billion dollars. 
@ Minerals furnish between 60 and 70 percent of the national wealth. 


@ Products of the mines furnish 55.9 percent of the tonnage freight handled by Class | 
railroads. 


@ Normally the mines spend 350-millions of dollars for operating supplies and equipment. 


@ In 1935 (admittedly a bad year for mining) 50 representative producers, representing 
copper, lead, coal, iron, gold, and zinc, spent more than 25-millions of dollars for 
operating supplies alone, and an even greater sum for capital charge expenditures. 


@ Inthe last 10 years one major coal field, producing less than 100-million tons annually, 
spent for modernization equipment approximately 40-millions of dollars; they further 
spent approximately 8-millions for mechanical cleaning plants. 


MINES are the Nation's greatest asset. This is a MINERAL AGE, and our present day civ- 
ilization rests upon the advancement of the mineral industries. All those affiliated with or inter- 
ested in these industries should raise their voice against— 


The Growing Trend Toward Bureaucracy. 

The Multiplicity of Taxes, direct and indirect. 

The Centralization of Power in Washington. 

The Disregard of the Supreme Court, and the Un- 


dermining of the Principles of the Constitution 
which have been the bulwark of our Progress. 


FACTS about MINES and MINING—its importance—its contribution to humanity 
—its wasting character—its great purchasing power—are not to be lightly dis- 
missed. THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS will gladly furnish full informa- 
tion upon any phase of the industry. Address— 

MUNSEY BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LINK-BELT 


POSITIVE SELF-ALIGNING IDLER 


Keeps Troughed Conveyor Belts Lined Up Without Injuring Belt Edges 


@ This Link-Belt POSITIVE Self- 
Aligning Idler automatically and 
positively maintains troughed con- 
veyor belts central at all times. It 
has met with unqualified success, 
and is preferred by many who have 
heretofore been using the counter- 


weighted disc type of self-align- 
ing idler. 

Either type is to be greatly preferred 
to using stationary “guide idlers,” which 
do not correct or overcome belt misalign- 
ment, but merely restrain forcibly any 
further sidewise movement of the belt. 
For proper training, and longer life of the 
belt, use the pivoted self-aligning idler. 


LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: 
Elevators and Conveyors of all types... Feeders... 
Vibrating Screens... Skip Hoists... Bucket Carriers 
... Portable Loaders... Speed Reducers... Variable 
Speed Transmissions... Silverstreak Silent Chain 
Drives... Silverlink Roller Chain Drives... Chain 
Drives of all types—Malleable Iron, Promal or Steel 
... Elevator Buckets... Bearings... Take-ups... 
Gears ... Sprockets... Pulleys ... Couplings... etc. 

Send for Catalogs. 


| 220. Bel 


ANTI-FRICTION ACTUATING ROLLS, WHICH SWIVEL THE IDLER 
ENOUGH TO TRAIN THE BELT, WHEN EOGE OF MISALIGNED 
BELT TOUCHES EITHER ACTUATING ROLL FOR ONLY AN INSTANT 


ANTI-FRICTION PIVOTAL MOUNTING STOPS IN PIVOTAL MOUNTING 
LIMIT AMOUNT OF SWIVEL OF IDLE® TO P2EVENT PINCHING OF BELT 
BETWEEN ACTUATING ROLLS YET DO NOT INTERFERE WITH THE SWIVEL 
NECESSARY TO TRAIN THE BELT 


it Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Please send copy of Folder No. 1408. 
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